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Feast of the Purification, 

February %d, 1888. 

Dear Dr. Harris : 

Haviag read your articles on "Non-Communica- 
ting Attendance," and being persuaded that so clear, 
able and conclusive a statement and discussion of a 
question which has of late engaged such wide attention, 
cannot but be of great and permanent service, we desire 
to unite m asking that you will consent toUheir publi- 
cation. 

And we are. 

Reverend and dear brcther, 

Most trnly yours, 

J. Williams, 

Bishop of Connectimit, 

Wm. Croswell Doane, 
Bishop of Albany. 

U. 0. Potter, 

Bishop of New York. 

To the Rev. Thomas R. Harris, D.D. 



PEEFACE. 



Thb note on the previous page is my warrant for 
publishing these papers in this shape. They wei-o begun 
aa a magazine article, but the work grew on my hands 
till it took the present form. Tlie first part was writ- 
ten early last summer, and the whole would have been 
finished and published some months ago had it not 
been for my increased labor* as Secretary of the Diocese 
of New York. It only remains for me to express my 
great obligations to the Bishops of Connecticut and 
Albany for their kind criticism and suggestions, and 
especially to the Bishop of New York, without whose 
encouragement and active help the?e papers would 
never have been written. They make no pretension to 
literary finish, and they certainly were not written in the 
spirit of an advocate bound to defend a foregone conclu- 
sion. They are merely a study by one who has tried 
honestly to find out the truth, and to tell the result as 
briefly and simply as possible, in the hope that it may 
be of some little use to others. 

T K. H. 
St. Paul's Rectory, 
Lent, 1888. 



Non-CommunicatiTig Attendance. 



Primitive Practice. 

This practice has beeu advocated among' us of late oq 
two entirelj different grounds. On the one hand it is 
claimed that all have a right to remain to the end oF the 
service, and that it ia both the privilege and the duty of 
*Ter7 Christian to do so ; and thus to assist at the sacrifice, 
even if unprepared at the time to receive the Communion. 
Any suggestion for regulating or restricting such attend- 
'Ance ia treated as an unwarrantable encroachment on the 
rights of the individual, and denounced as an act of 
tyranny, an attempt to lord it over God's heritage. On 
the other hand it ia urged very plausibly, that if all are 
allowed to remain through the Communion, then many 
who are now held back by timidity, by foolish scruples, 
or by wrong ideaa of the sacrament, will be encouraged 
to come forward and to become regular communicants. 

Now this is one of those questions on which history 
sheds a very strong light. Let us look at the facts in the 
ease. We turn first, of course, to the various accounts 
of the Institution of this sacrament. Here we must call 
attention flrgt of all lo the prominence given by Christ to 
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the actual reception. The command, **Take, eat," is 
either expressed or implied, as Sadler has shown conclu* 
sively,* in every account of the Institution, and precedes 
the command to continue the rite as a perpetual me- 
morial. Moreover in giving the cup Christ added the 
significant words, ** Drink ye all of this;" words as hard 
to reconcile with non-communicating attendance as with 
the Eomish practice of communion in one kind.f If 
Christ's express command is a valid argument against 
the denial of the cup to the laity, then it is equally as 
valid against those who wish to share in the sacrifice 
without partaking of it. 

Again, whatever may he the precise liturgical force 
of the phrase, **Do this in remembrance of Me," one 
thing is certain. The usage of the Greek pronoun 
requires that the specific action, commanded as the 
memorial, shall he the act or acts described immedi- 
ately before. Then the command, **Do this," covers 
the taking and eating, as well as the hlessing and 
hreaking. In other words reception is an integral part 
of the sacrifice. The ** Received Text" shows that this 
was the judgment of the early Qhurch, for in St. PauPs 
account of the Institution (I. Cor. xi., 24) the words, 
**Take, eat," have heen borrowed from the Gospel account 
and inserted in the ** Received Text" before the words, 
** This is My body which is broken for you; this do in 
remembrance of Me." Unless the Church in those 
days had been convinced that taking and eating were 

* Gommentary on St. Luke. 

jDr. Littledale's strong argument against Half-Communion 
and the doctrine of Gonoomitanoe applies with equal force to 
those who strive to separate the Gommunion and the Sacrificei 
See Plain Beasons, pp. 77, 79. 
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I'flBsential features of the memorial, no one would have 
■dared to inteqjolate the words, "Take, eat," in the 
Kaccount which St. Paul declares expressly that he had 
" received of the Lord." 

Even in the darkest days no one ever supposed 
Ibat the sacrifice was complete before the priest had 
jceived, and thus had complied with the Lord's eom- 
■snand to "Do this" by taking and eating, as well as 
l.liy blessing and breaking. With this agree St. Paul's 
■ emphatic words, " As oftfin as ye eat this bread and drink 
' this cup, ye do shew the Lord's death." Here again the 
showing of Christ's death is identified with the actual 
reception of the bread and of the cup. Then those refus- 
1 ing to eat and to drink, instead of assisting, as they 
(appose, at the sacrifice, would seem to be excluded from 
my share in it. For they do not show forth His death. 
Turn next to our Lord's discourse at Capernaum. Here 
a the emphasis is laid on the Communion. " Except 
e eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, 
I no life in you." — As far as the teaching of God's 
"Word goes then, the two sides of the sacrament, the sacri- 
fice and the Commuaion. are set before us as inseparable 
_ from each other. 

"We come nest to the practice of the primitive Church, 
Siven the warmest advocates of uon communicating at- 
^ndance admit, that in the earliest ages "the practice 
nay have been exceptional." It is a very safe admission, 
instance has yet been found, apart from those 
fpeniteata, who were allowed to be present, but forbidden 
to communicate, and whose attendance, as the lat« Bishop 
of Lincoln has well phrased it, was " a stigma of shame 
and a ban of excommunication."* 
* WoTdsworth'a MiacellanieB, II., p. 157. 
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For three centuries this practice was practically un- 
known in the Church. At least this is the deliberate judg- 
ment of such eminent authorities as Bingham, Biddle, 
Smithes Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Bates' College 
Lectures, Robertson^s Church History, Palmer, Maskell, 
Freeman, Burgon, Scudamore and many others. Before 
attempting to break a lance against such well equipped 
champions as these, it would be wise for any man to 
hesitate and make sure that he is mounted on something 
better than a hobby, and has at his disposal a better fur- 
nished and more trustworthy armory than Wilberforce 
on the Eucharist. 

Indeed, even Boman authorities do not hesitate to ad- 
mit as much. Durandus says, ** In the primitive Church 
all who were present at the celebration were accustomed 
to receive, because all the apostles drank of the cup in 
accordance with the Lord's command, ' Drink ye all of 
this." '* Cardinal Bona is equally frank. ** It is certain 
no one was allowed to be present at the sacred mysteries, 
unless he was able to offer and to partake of the offerings, 
which practice it is evident long continued."! Moehleris 
still more outspoken and admits that formerly the whole 
congregation communicated every Sunday. He regard sthe 
present Roman practice of non-communicating attendance 
as *' unseemly," but says that it ** is to be ascribed solely 
to the tepidity of the greater part of the faithful, "t It 
would be interesting to know what such a student of 
Church history would have to say of the growth of 

* Quoted by Jeremy Taylor in Dactor Dabitantinm. See Works 
IX., p. 539. 

fBona. Bemm Litnrg., II., oxvii. 

X Moehler. Symbolism, p. 317. Am. Ed. 
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such a ciistom now, if lie were told that it was owing 
not to the " tepidity " of the faithful, but to the prohibi- 
tory teaching of their priests ! Writers like these are both 
too learned and too candid to ignore or to deny the facta 
liere stated. 

The testimOGj of Justin Martyr alone is sulHcient 
to show what was the universal practice of the second 
century. He not only states, in bo many words, that 
the consecrated elements were given to each one of 
those present and received by each; but adds that they 
were sent also to the absent. This is stated in both the pas- 
sages io his Apology, in which he describes the Eucharist.* 
Add to this the negative evidence that for three cen- 
turies there is not a trace of any legialation to enforce 
more frequent Communion or any complaint of neglect in 
that respect, t 

The only passage in the undisputed writings of these 
^ree centuries, so far as we know, which even seems to 
liint at the existence anywhere of this practice, is a single 
sentence of Clement of Alexandria. Waterland quotes it 
tbus: "Some after the customary division of the elements, 
leave it upon the consciences of their people either to take 
flieir part or otherwise. "J But in Clark's edition of 
'Clement the passage is rendered very differently. " Some 
iJd the dispensation of the Eucharist, according to custom, 
|«iijoin that each one of the people individually should 
lake his part.'"? The passage is somewhat obscure, aud 
.|he context is of very little assistance in determining the 
;^recise shade of meaning to be given lo the words. Even 

• JnstiD, Apology I., c. dS and 07. 

t Waterland, IV., 784. 

t Waterland, IV., 7BS. 

g Clement. Stcomata, Bk. I., Cb. 1 [Clark'sEd.,!, p.351]. 
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if Waterland's very free traaslatioQ were correct, the paS' 
Bage would prove ouly an occasional departure from the 
OPdiuapy practice., and even this exception would be at 
Alesaudria, that )iot-bed of strange vagaries and cnrioua 
innovations in faith and practice. 

The one exception to the rule that all present should 
receive, waa the presence of the Conaistentes. These were 
penitents, whose penance was nearly ended, and who 
Here soon to be restored to the full enjoyment of all their 
rights and privileges as Christians. When the heathen, 
the unbaptized and the other penitents were driren out 
of church and the doors closed, the Consistentes were 
allowed to remain, standiug apart probably in a place bj 
themselves.* In those days no one dreamed of enoourag- 
ing everybody to remain. Tet think how many in »a 
ordinary city congregation in our day would have been 
included among those driven out of church in those days. 

It 18 by no means certain that even the Consistentea 
were allowed to remain throughout the service. At leaol 
Waterland and Trevor are inclined to question the facL 
"Even if this were really so, it would be," as Canon 
Trevor well says, " far from a precedent for that volim- 
tary non-comniunicating'attendance. which is now claimed 
as the right and privilege of the laity. On the contrary 
it would l>e just one of tliose exceptions which most foivi- 
l>ly prove the rule. If these )>euiteut^ were disliuguisfaed 
from others by not communicating, it is plain that all, 
who were admissible, did actually communicuta: other- 
wise the exclusion would have been no eenaure."f 

til other words the presence of these men at the feact 

■ See Csnon XIII. of Nion^k. uid also Smitli's Diet, of ObTlatla& 
AntiqaitlM, U.. IGOO. 

tOtthoUo DoetriiM of tbe Holy Baotiuint, p. 350. 
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may have been a coacesaion granted to them in view of their 
Bpeedy restoration ; but their non-communicating attend- 
ance was in fact their punishment.'' Whatever may have 
been the custom in later days, non-communicating attend- 
ance can therefore certainly not be called a Catholic prac- 
since it was unknown to the Church at large for 
centuries. 

It did not, however, long remain so. The eatablish- 
i^nent of Christianity was followed by a sad lowering of 
the standard of character, and by a great relaxation of 
ji^scipline. Even before ChrisCianity was actually estab- 
lished, and the tide set towards the Church, meu began to 

id weekly Communion a burden too heavy for them to 
At the Council of Eliberis (about 305 A.D.), a 
^Canon was passed for the discipline of those staying away 
'from church for three Sundays, and another forbidding 
Bie clergy to receive an offering at the hands of any one 
who did not communicate, f The latter of these canons 
Tvae introduced evidently as a gentle reminder to those 
inclined to be remiss in their duty and to neglect the 
^Holy Communion, 

In the Apostolic Canons we find still more positive leg- 






* Tb« plea, that the presence of these Oonsistentes n 
privilflge and therefore may lie oited iu faroc of u 
ing attendaJice, is Bimpl}> one of tliosa Bpeoioiia fallacies with 
vbicbmen deceive tliemselvcB. Tbe Biahop of Albany has Bbown 
conolDHirelj in his able paper in the Eulectio tor May, 1887, tlie 
waakoess ot such an arguoieut, Tlie " Co laiateatea" of primitive 
times mnst not be confounded with tbe modern " ^.ttislentea." It 

a great privilege for the hoy who has been ezpeJled from school 
o be taken back on probation, but it would be a disgrace to tbe 
9rder]y oiid faithful scholar to be clasBed with biin. 

I Hardniu Collect. Coucil. Vol. I.; Hefele. Counoils, I, pp. 1&4, 

tX4e. 
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islatioD. The date of these canons is still uncertain. 
Beveridge proved to the satisfaction of most scholars in 
his day that the Apostolic Canons were a collection of an- 
cient canons passed in the second and third centuries. 
The learned work of Von Drey has led, however, most 
modem scholars to ascrihe these canons to a much later 
date. Very few put them earlier than the latter part of 
the fourth century, though it is admitted generally that 
among them are some of a much earlier date. The two 
canons hearing on our suhject are the eighth and ninth, 
or, as they are sometimes numbered, the ninth and tenth. 
They are as follows : 

** VIII. (IX.). If any Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon, or 
any one on the sacerdotal list, when the offering is made, 
does not partake of it, let him declare the cause ; and if it 
be a reasonable one, let him be excused; but if he does 
not declare it, let him be excommunicated, as being a 
cause of offence to the people, and occasioning a suspicion 
against the offerer, as if he had not made the offering 
properly." 

** IX. (X.). All the faithful who come in and hear the 
Scriptures, but do not stay for the prayers and the Holy 
Communion, are to be excommunicated, as causing dis- 
order in the Church." * 

To these we may add the second canon of Antioch (A. 
D. 341), whose language on this point is almost identical 
with the ninth of the Apostolic Canons. These three 
canons embody the first positive legislation on this sub- 
ject. Now what do they require ? The iSrst is clear 
enough. It requires the clergy to be habitual communi- 
cants, and, if on any occasion they do not communii^ate, 

* Hammond, pp. 177-8. 
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me, bi 
of elud 
Are. 
this, at 
caDOoi 



their reason openly, lest offence be caused 

\s to the two othet cunonB there is some 

difference of opinion. Apparently they require the laity to 

through the service and to communicate. At least 

usually admitted \f> be their Hrat and obvious mean- 

ing, but their severity has led many to seek for some way 

of eluding the letter of the law. 

A recent writer has found a most ingenious way of doing 
this, and has succeeded in turning this troublesome ninth 
caDOoiuto a strong argumoot in favor of non-com munica- 
tiag attendance. He quietly alters the ordinary translation 
of the canon, witliotit one word of explanation and without 
fact saying anything to apprise his readers that he has 
altered it. He renders it thus: "Do not stay dwrijig prayer 
uidlbeHoly Communion ''instead of "/or the prayers and 
the Holy Communion." Another advocate of nou-com- 
municattng attendant; renders the canon *' at prayer 
and the Holy Communion." Of course such a reading 
admirably tbe writer's purpose^ but unfortunately 
it at tbe expense of the truth, for it is simply 
not a translation of the original, and fails altogether to 
fender the force of tbe Qreek Dative. Hammond, Bates, 
XHilton and Bingham, it is needless to add, all render the 
passage "/oj* tbe prayers and the Holy Communion." 

Dr. Littledale, in a prefatory note to a recent tract by 
Iter. Mr. Going, admits the correctness of the ordinary 
translation, but gives us a still more ingenious explana- 
tion of the difficulty. His point is that ' ' the Holy Com- 
munion " in the canon denotes not tbe personal act of 
reception, but a particular point in the service, namely 
the Communion of the people. In other words he claims 
that the canon compels every one to remain through the 
■ervice, but does not compel any one to communicate. 
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To prove this he calls atteDtion to the fact that, as in the 
Greek, the same participle governs both ** prayer I' and 
the **Holy Communion," therefore the same kind of 
action is denoted in both cases, simply that of continued 
attendance at the prayer and attendance at the Holy 
Communion. Certainly, and we have labored under the 
impression that when a Christian staid for prayers, he 
staid not only to be present at them, but also to take his 
part in them. We have heard, indeed, of the reporter, 
who described a certain prayer as ^Hhe most eloquent 
prayer ever addressed to a Boston audience;" but we 
suppose that Dr. Littledale would be the last to advocate 
such ideas of Divine service. 

But, we are told, this explanation of the canon be- 
comes still more clear, when we compare its language 
with that of the previous canon. There, it is said, 
we have the exact word, **tx) communicate," while 
here we have only this ambiguous phrase, **8tay for 
the Holy Communion." But there is absolutely no 
difference between the two expressions. One is just 
as precise and as technical as the other. In the first 
canon we have the verb /xeraXa/Seiv, in the other the 
noun ^eraXTfipi?^ and there is just the difference between 
the two that there is in English between **to partake" 
and ** the partaking," or between ** to receive " and ** the 
reception." The man who ** stays for the partaking of 
the Holy Coomiunion" is evidently the one who ** com- 
municates," or else words have no meaning. 

Undoubtedly /xeraXtjipt? is used in later Greek some- 
times to denote that point in the service when the people 
communicated ; but usually it denotes simply the personal 
act of reception. Thus in the liturgy of St. James the 
priest says, ** The Lord shall bless us and keep us without 
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y>ndemnatioTj for the communion {jierdXTjijn?) of His 
wtless gifts."* Again in tlie Liturgy of St. ChryBostom 
ke says " Let not, O Lord, the comraunioD (jA€Ta\}jJpi?) 
fof Thy holy mysteries he to my condemnation, "f Still 
more conclusive, however, is a comparison of the two 
passages in Justin Martyr describitig the Eucharist, al- 
ready cited. In one he says, "The distribution and the 
I reception {liBTtxXrjiIni) of the blessed gifts is to each;" 
in the other, "Then the deacons g^ve to each to receive 
^jAStaXafieiv) the blessed gifts, "t Did Justin Martyr 
mean to distinguish between the particular point in the 
■orvice and the act of reception, or did he regard the two 
expressions as practically identical ! But we have said 
enough. We would not like to trust our pen to express 
our honest opinion of such special pleading. It may be 
ingenious, but it can hardly he called ingenuous. 

Fortunately there is an easy way to end this contro- 

|iversy. We have a translation of the Apostolic Canons, 

lade before non-communicating attendance was regarded 

8 an act of devotion. In fact, we owe our knowledge 

Hof these canons to the writer of this translation, Diony- 

P^us Elxiguus, a Roman monk, who died about 550. He 

gathered the canons together, and translated them into 

Ijatin, and hi^ translation was used throughout the West, 

and regarded as authoritative by Councils and Canonists. 

■Se renders the disputed clause thus: "Qui . . noa 

Mutem perseverant in oratione, nee sanetam communio- 

iem percipiunt;" % i.e., " who do not continue i?i prayer 

« Neale's Primitive Liturgies, p. 73. 
tKeaJB'aP. L.,p. Ii2. 

I Jnstiii Uaityr. Apologia. Gap. G5 and GT. 
g BanBea. Ohiistiauit; and MBoMnd, Vl., p- S. 
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and do not receive the Holy Communion.''^ Lendrum 
dismisses this glibly as a mistranslation, which is amusing, 
to say tbe least. 

But let us hear one of our great scholars speak. Bishop 
Be veridge, whose magnum opus is still an authority, says : 

** After consecration the elements were distributed to 
all present . . . and were receiyed by them. No 
one, therefore, went out before he had partaken of that 
spiritual food. And hence these two apostolic canons 
enjoin no more than that the apostolic discipline of the 
first Christians, in their public gatherings, described by 
Justin Martyr, should be accurately observed by all who 
wish to remain iu the Communion of the Church."* 

**He who weighs carefully what has been said, cannot 
wonder that these ancient canons are so severe upon 
those, whether clergy or laity, who, after the oblation 
has been made, do not communicate, tbat they even ex- 
clude them from Communion, "f 

His words are echoed by the most learned and thought- 
ful Roman scholars. In a note on Tbeodore of Tarsus in 
the Patrologia Sacra of Abbe Migae, the learned and 
candid editor cites these two apostolic canons, and then 
adds, ** At this time, not only was a presbyter forbidden 
to celebrate mass, but even the rest of the faithful were 
not allowed to be present at the divine mysteries, unless 
they were willing to receive the Communion. Some 
interpret these canons of those who for some reason, for 
some superstition, forsooth, or some wrong idea of the sac- 
raments, turned away from Communion. But every shade 
of doubt is dispelled by John Chrysostom, who says thus in 

♦Beveridge A. 0. Library, XII., p. 22. We have tried to render 
both the letter and the spirit of the original fairly in our transla- 
tion. 

t Beveridge, XII., p. 27. 
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his third homily on St. Paul's Epiatle to the Ephesians, "Art 
tbon not worthy of the sacriflce and of the reception ? 
Then thou art not worthy of the prayer. Doat thou not 
hear the deacon standing and saying: ' Whoever of you 
under penance, depart? ' All those who do not receive 
are under penance. For he who does not receive is under 
penance. "* 

Surely nothing more need he added to show the true 
neaning of these two canons. They were enacted because 
men were beginning to chafe under the early discipline, 
and trying in one way or another to evade the necessity 
of Weekly Commuaion. The difference in the form of 
the two canons is easily explained. The Clergy for ob- 
vious reasons wished to remain through the service even 
■ though they did not wish to communicate — while the laity 
■ought to escape communicating by leaving Church at 
Bome point during the service. Hence the laity were 
ordered to remain for the prayers and the Holy Com- 
munion, while the Clergy were ordered to commimitvite 
OT else to give their reason publicly. 

But no canons could check the rising tide of worldli- 
ness, and make men more devout. The lower tone of 
spiritual life showed itself unmistakably in the growing 
distaste for frequent Communion. Yet some were un- 
villing to leave the church with the penitents, for fear 
they should be classed with them, and therefore tliey de- 
sired the privilege of remaining through the service with- 
out oommunicating. At Constantinople by the latter 
part of the fourth century this strange and unseemly 
practice was introduced, and was adopted as the latest 
fashion by the frivolous and ignorant Christians of that 

* Uigne. Patrologia Sacra Latina. Vol. 90, p. 030. 
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city. At once the practice was attacked by Chrysostom 
with merciless severity. ' At one moment he turned against 
it his great powers of sarcasm, and the next he entreated 
his hearers with the utmost tenderness not to do their 
Lord this great dishonor.* His words have been quoted 
so often that it is unnecessary to repeat them here, but 
they will well repay one for a careful perusal. They pr^^ve 
conclusively that the practice was utterly unknown to the 
primitive Church and directly opposed to Catholic usage. 

During the fifth century things grew worse and worse. 
It will be best, however, to let Robertson tell the story, 
lest we be accused of overcoloring the picture. ** Some 
went to Church only in time for the sermon, alleging that 
they could pray at home. And when the more attractive 
parts of the service were over, the great mass of the peo- 
ple departed without remaining for the Eucharist, which, 
in the first ages, had usually been received by the whole 
congregation, "f 

Maskell has well summed up the facts in this one 
strong sentence. ** During the first five centuries at 
least the universal practice was to allow no one to be 
present except communicants and the last class of peni- 
tents. | 

By the beginning of the sixth centuty it became neces- 
sary to pass canons enforcing Communion. Thus the 
eighteenth canon of Agde (A.D. 506) required the laity to 
communicate on Christmas, Easter and Whitsun-Day; 
while the forty-seventh canon forbade them to leave the 
church before the benediction. § This latter canon Jias 

* Homily to the Ephesians, III. Ox. Lib. of Fathers, 
t Robertson — Church History, Bk. II ; VL, v. 
X Maskell. Ancient Liturgy, p. 79. 
§ Hardtun Coll. Goncil. II., p. 1000. 
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been greatly misunderstood by some writers. The bene- 
diction here referred to must not be confounded with the 
closing beuediction. It had always been customary to 
dismiss the various classes of penitents with a blessing, 
given by the Bishop, if present. Now, however, in the 
Qallican Liturgy a blessing was introduced either just be- 
fore the Consecration, or, as some think, immediately 
afier it; but at any rate before the Communion, and the 
people were encouraged to remain up to this point. 

It would seem from these facts that it is rather hard to 
accuse the English Reformers of " originating tLe modern 
custom of the bulk of the congregation sneaking out after 
the sermon, when there is a celebration, sometimes march- 
ing out with the Episcopal benediction." Judging from 
the facts given by Eobertson, Bingham and others, the 
practice is evidently much older than the Keformation, 
and can be traced back to quite primitive times,* and may 
even be called a Catholic usage more justly than non- 
communicating attendance. 

Even at Rome, non-conimunicating attendance in the 
modern sense of the phrase seems to have been unknown 
up to the end of the sixth century. At least Gregory the 
Great tells a curious story, whose whole point would be 
lost, if such a custom had prevailed iu bis day. He tells 
nsf that certain men whose sins had been denounced by 
ft man of God had died suddenly, and been buried un- 
der the church. But when at the Celebration the 
Deacon gave the warning, " Si quia Hon communicat, det 
locum," i. e., " If any one does not communicate, let him 
depart " ; then the foster-mother of these men, who had 
been wont to make an oblation for their souls, saw them 

■ Bingham i Biildle; and sBpeaially Smith's Diat. of Ohriatian 
Antiq., L, 1S6, II., 1503 et passim. 

tDialog., Lib. II.,c. 23. 
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come out of their graves and depart from the church. 
Such a story shows conclusively that Qregory and his 
hearers knew nothing of this practice. 

Here we might well pause, satisfied with having shown 
conclusively that non-communicating attendance was un- 
known to the primitive Church ; that it crept in by de- 
grees as one of the sad results of the decay in the spiritual 
life of later days ; that it secured a foothold in spite of 
canons and the earnest warnings of such men as Chrys- 
ostom, till at last it was first tolerated as a necessity by 
the mediaeval Church, and then extolled as a virtue, and 
enforced as a duty. Becent writers, however, have made 
it necessary to notice some very curious and interesting 
evidence of a much later date. 

The Poenitentiale of Theodore is a famous work, hut 
till recently it was inaccessible for the ordinary reader. 
Its author was Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (668-690). The book itself is a collection of canons 
for the discipline of the Church, and was so celebrated that 
it was used as a manual throughout the West. To us it 
is especially interesting as the oldest rule of discipline in 
the Anglo-Saxon Church of which we have any record. 
Now, this work is cited as '^ forbidding the people to de- 
part before Mass is finished and the Beacon says, ' Ite, 
missa est' (cap. Ixviii., 18)." Such a direction would be 
certainly a very strong proof that Theodore recognized, 
an d san c tion ed this practice. Unfortunate ly for the ad vo> 
cates of this practice there is no such passage in the Peni- 
tential. It is simply a gross interpolation of the text, a 
forgery, made for obvious reasons. The passage as cited 
is found in the very corrupt text published by Thorpe in 
1840 ;* but is not in the text printed by Migne in the Pa- 

* Ancient Xiaws and Institutes, Thorpe, 1840. 
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trologia,* nor in the corrected test recently discovered 
in Corpus CbriBti Library and publisUed by Haddan and 
Siubbs.t 

We do find, however, another passage bearing on 
our subject in this very curioiae worJr. "No presbyt«r 
OP deacon is allowed to celebrate Mass, who is not at lib- 
erty, or does not wish to comaiunicate.'t We bave al- 
ready quoted the very interesting note of the editor of the 
Patrologia on thiscanon. The uaeof the word Deacon shows 
how wideistbescope of the canon. Itappliesnot only to the 
Celebrant, but to all the olHciating clergy, since even the 
Deacon is included. No clergyman then was allowed in 
those days to take any part in the service, unleaa he was 
prepared to receive. Theodore may have hesitated to lay 
down any positive rule for the laity; but he was deter- 
mined, evidently, to hold a tight rein over the clergy and 
to enforce strictly the Eighth Apostolic Canon, tbrougb- 
oul the Church of England. He evidently would have 
endorsed the action of Bishop Whittingham in compell- 
ing clergymen present in the Chancel to communicate. S 
Perhaps the views of this extraordinary Bishop and Pri- 
mate of all England were due in part to his eastern origin 
and education. He tells us in his Pcenitentiale that both 
the Greek clergy and laity were in the habit of communi- 
cating every Sunday and that, i( any one did not com 
municate for three Sundays, he waa excommunicated in 
accordance with the canons. But at Rome, he informs 
U8, discipline was much more lax. | 

Archdeacon Wilberforce quotes at some length an in- 

• Patrol, Sao. toI., 1)9. 

t Cooncils and Ecolea. Documents, Haddan &nd Stnbbs. 

I HoddBU and Stabbs, lib II., c. V. Patrolog. SHors., 99, p. 930. 

j Brand's Life of Wliittingham. Vol. II., p. 216. 

I Pcenitentiale. Haddan and Stnbba. Lib. I., xii. 
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te^retation of the ninth canon given bj a QtreA 
scholiast, and a writer in a recent number of the Btclectie 
borrows a part of this quotation, and introduces it by the 
words, ^^ Again Bishop Beveridge gives this interpretation 
of these two canons by a Greek scholiast" Now, these 
words might very easily mislead any ordinary reader 
into the idea that Bishop Beveridge quoted this interpreta- 
tion with approval, and that he endorsed it. Beveridge 
did nothing of the kind. He quoted it, sis he did many 
other opinions iu his great work on the canons^ but with- 
out in any way endorsing it. His own opinion was, as 
we have seen, very difPerent. But who was this Greek 
scholiast ? WUberforce does not give us his name. Tet 
he was a very famous man, the greatest of all the Greek 
scholiasts, the prince of canonists, Balsamon, Patriarch 
of Antioch. Perhaps the fact that his life covered the 
latter half of the twelfth century may have had something 
to do with this strange reticence. The present Bishop of 
Borne may be a very learned theologian; but his views 
on the Papal Supremacy or on Communion in one kind 
will have very little weight among us in a judicial exam- 
ination of the historical basis of those dogmas. Balsamon 
likewise lived some seven or eight centuries too late to 
make his evidence worth much for the defense. Tet he 
is well worth reading very carefully. He was an able 
scholar and a man of sound judgment, and most readers 
will be greatly surprised to hear such frank words from 
one in his position. Wilberforce has quoted very little of 
what this great canonist wrote on this subject. He 
handled it at some length, and dealt with it both as it con- 
cerned the laity and the clergy. 

Let us give the laity the precedence. In his discussion 
of the Ninth Apostolic Canon he says: ^^ The purpose of 
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Ipiis canon is very seyere. It cuts off those wbo come to 
church, and_do not remain until the end, and do not com- 
municate (nee communicant). But other canons lay 
down a similar rule, in order that all may be prepared 
and worthy to communicate, and they cut off those who 
do not communicate for three Sundays."* Evidently 
BalsamoD found the canon so severe and ao impracticable 
in this shape, that he was led to modify bis views and 
give the second ex;jlanation (altera expositio) quoted by 
Wilberforce. Only Balsamon introduced that interpreta- 
tion witii the frank admission that it waa simply his 
private opinion. " Some have interpreted the eighth and 
ninth canons in one way, but we in another."! Evident- 
ly even at the very end of the twelfth century non-com- 
municating attendance vi&s not accepted in the Ektst as a 
Catholic usage and the duty of every Christian, but was 
Still an unsettled question. 

Uoreover, Balsamon had no idea that the canon was 
meant to compel men to stay through the service against 
their will. On the contrary, he says in his comment on 
the second canon of Antioch, "After the Gospel begius 
the ceremony of tlie celebration of Ihe unbloody sacrifice. 
The Patriarch before this and after the Holy Gospel prop- 
erf^ ivithdi^ws (recte discedil), and the canon is not 
broken, as no one breaks it, provided he withdraws after 
the Qospel or before the Gospel for good or pious reasons 
and not for an unworthy one."t 

Somewhat later Mark, Patriarch of Alexandria, wrote 
to him, asking whether it were necessary to compel 
the laity to communicate, or whether they might he 

■ Beveridge Pandecta Canoaam. Tot. I., p. 6. The tmnsUtian 
in «ll these poaaagea is b; the writer. 

f BeTeridge. Pandecta, pp. 431, 433. 
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allowed to do as they chose. In reply, Balsamon ex- 
presses himself again in favor of the laity remaining 
through the service, hut adds that *' if they withdraw 
of their own accord immediately after the Holy Gk)6- 
pe], they must not he hlamed, hut if after the begin- 
ning of the unbloody and mystical sacrifice, they must be 
justly excommunicated as disorderly persons and of- 
fenders/' "^ In both passages he distinguishes clearly 
between the orderly withdrawal after the Gospel of per- 
sons unprepared to receive and the disorderly departure 
of obstinate and self-willed individuals during the Com- 
munion service. But the passages are too long to quote 
at length. 

Equally curious and interesting is the judgment of 
this learned canonist on the duty of the clergy. On this 
point at least he is troubled by no doubts. Commenting 
on the Eighth Apostolic Canon he says: **Noone has 
ever known of any bishop or presbyter coming to the 
altar and taking part in the sacrifice without communi- 
cating. But if any one of these has been found doing 
any such thing he ought not only to be cut off, but also 
to be well punished, unless he gives some just and prob- 
able reason to prevent him from communicating. For 
no light offence arises from this cause. We do, however, 
see very many of the deacons come to the altar without 
communicating, but they do not touch the sacred things. 
But if any of them has handled the sacred things and has 
not communicated, he should be cut off according to the 
canon. "f Even this did not satisfy the stricter party in 
the Church, and this very moderate and conservative 
Bishop tells us, *' Some, indeed, have interpreted the canon 

*Migne. Patrolog., Vol. 138, p. 967-968. 
t Beyeridge. Pandecta, p. 5. Oanon VIII. 
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thus, but othei-s say that every clergyman (cODsecratuB) 
ia cut off by the canon, uulesa he comniunicates, even 
though he 13 outside of the chancel; which ia very severe."* 

We greatly fear that the evidence of this witness will 
not be altogether satiafaclory to tfae modern advocates of 
this practice, and that instead of taking much comfort in it 
they will he tempted to pray, ' ' Save us from our friends. " 
Gratian, the great canooist of the West in the same 
century, is almost equally severe on the clergy who do 
not communicate, and says that they ought to be put out 
of the Church, t 

This hasty sketch of the origin and growth of this 
practice is enough to show the emptiness and shallowueBs 
of the claims advanced so boldly by the English Church 
Union in ite memorial to the Convocation of Canterbury, 
" that n on- communicating attendance was permitted from 
tile first aud enforced at a later, but still early time." 
Surely, the very reverse of this is much nearer the truth. 
"We have found the practice unknown for three centuries 
anywhere in the Church ; condemned in unqualified 
terms in the fourth and fifth centuries both by bishops 
and councils; permitted with great reluctance in the fol- 
lowing centuries in the hope of keeping hold of the 
careless and indifferent. Tet even down to the end of 
the twelfth century it was defended very feebly in the 
East, while both in the East and West the non-communi- 
cating attendance of clergy withia the chancel was con- 
demned in no measured terms. Non-communicating at- 
tendance, in its modern guise as an act of worship 
acceptable to God, must seek ils advocates after the 
twelfth century, that is, after the flxing of the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation and the open teaching of Thomas 

* Bereridge. Pandeota, p. 6. 

tGratian. Da ConseoTat. Diatrib. II., o, x. 
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Aquinas that the coDSummation of the sacrament did not 
lie in the participation of believers, but in the consecra- 
tion of the elements.* 

We object decidedly to the practice, because it is, 
as Keble has shown, full of danger to the souls of 
men ; but we object still more strongly to the perver- 
sion of the facts of history. Let us in religious con- 
troversy at least have the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Surely a practice, with such a 
history as this and which needs such support as fraud- 
ulent quotations and spurious documents, is not a Cath- 
olic practice, and may well be described as both recent 
and questionable. 



* Shaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. Art. Mass. 



The Testimony of the Prayer Book. 

Long before the Reformation non communicating at- 
Lendance had become the rule everywhere, and except on 
IPBre Dccasions no one, hut the priest, ever thought of 
Goraniuiucating. The rule for ordinary persons was to 
eommauicate only once a yeur, while all were obliged to 
liear Mass every Sunday at the least. In other words, the 
9 had crowded out the Communion. The sacrifice 
and the feast were now sepiarated, aud regarded as two 
entirely distinct things. The great object and end of 

I sacrament had been forgotten, and the Benediction 
Trith the sign of the Cross made by the emply Chalice had 
aken the place of the Communion of the people.* 

The Liturgies themselves show how great a change had 
wen made. The ancient Roman Use had contained very 
full and precise directions for administering in both kinds 
to the people, but in the Sarum Use there was absolutely 
no provision for the Communion of any one save the 
St. Yet there was room enough for full and minut« 
directions for the ablution of the priest's fingers and of 
the Chalice, though not a word was inserted to show that 
any one else was either expected op permitted to receive 
'the Blessed Saci-ament. f Such mistaken attempts to honor 

* BnrbidgA, Liturgies and Offices, p. 241. 

t Procter, History of the Book of Common Prayer, pp. 324-325. 



Christ remind us of tlie words, "This people draweth 
nigh Me with their mouth and honoreth Me with their 
lips, but their heart ia far from Me. But in vain Ibey 
do worship Me, teaehing for doctrinea tlie command Rienbi 
of men,"* Even the modem Roman Canon of the Mass 
seems to regard Lay CommuDioa as the exception rather 
than the rule.f Sadler says, "Indeed the Holy Com- 
t a means of grace to the receiver is hardly r«c- 
1 the Canon of ihe Mass, It is faintly recog- 
nized, and that is all. Throughout that doeument from 
beginning to end Holy Communion appears almost exclu- 
sively as an act of sacrificial worship."! 

For centuries, as we have seen, the Church had b 
wrestling with the difiBcuUy of making the Eucharist ti 
great act of worship, while so few among her n 
were prepared for weekly Communion. In utter dea 
apparently of any improvement in the moral and spiriU 
conditioa of the laity, Rome at last had cut the knot, • 
araled the sacrifice from the Communion, and directed d 
priest "to offer the sacrifice by himself in the presenooV 
a prostrate, but non- participating audience.''} 

The removal of this flagrant abuse and the reato 
of the Sacrament to its right place as a mean: 
were among the first results of the English Reformatii 
Men like Dean Colet had long felt the need of a chai 
and had shown that the practice of their own day 1 
neither Catholic nor Priaiitive;|| but the tlrst a 

•St. Matt., XT.,S, 9. 

t Tbe Rabriu is nuipty, " SI qui aaiit cammuanuidl MM 4 
moBicet." 

I Oborob Do«triae Bible Truth, p. 107. 

g TreTor. Doctrine of the EnoharUt, p. 383. 2d Ed. 

) See Deui Oolet on the Htonrohiee of Dionjolnsi 1 
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r towards Bitual Befonu was the publication in 1548 of the 
English "Order of the Hiily Communion," This office 
was not intended by atiy means to supplant the Canon, of 
Uie Uasa, but simply to supplement it. The service was 

(said as usual in Latin without any change in language 
OP ceremony; but at the end of the Canon, after the priest 
bad received, was added this new office in English for the 
'Communion of the Laity in both kinds. 
In 1549 was issued tbe first English ' ' Book of Common 
prayer." In this the Eucharist was given iLs proper 
place as the great central act of public worship, and at the 
Banie time every precaution was taken againBt its ever be- 
ing degraded again into a Private Mass. No pains was 
apai^ to make it a real Communion. Not only was the 
priest directed to earnestly exhort the people to receive 
more frequently,* hut he was not even permitted to cele- 

^brate, unless sOme were prepared to receive with him.\ 
For a wliile however n on -communicating attendance was 
permitted under certain restrictions. Those not prepared 
to receive were not driven, it is true, from the church, 
but they were required to withdraw from the " Quire " at 
tbe end of the Offertory.J The only exception to this 
rule was in the case of those ministers and clerks, whose 
presence was ueceasury apparently for the orderly arrauge- 
^ ment of the service and the rendering of its musical fea- 
tures; just as in our day tbe sexton and choir usually re- 
miun even in churches where non-communicating attend- 
ance is neither encouraged nor desired. In other words 

* See BubrioB bofore t!ie two Exliortatious. Ajuerioan Kepriut 
of FiiHt Book of Edward VI., pp. 200 and 210. 

t See Third and Slitb linbrica at end of E. 0. Am. Eeprint, 
pp. 225, 226. 

1 8e« Rubric after Offertory- Aut. Iteprint, p. 314. 
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a sharp line w&s drawn between those actually comni 
eating and those who were not minded to receive. By bo 
doing the Church showed plainly her wish to discourag;e 

the practice of "hearing Mass;" and she went as far 
perhaps as it was wise or safe then lo go. For, as Cran- 
mer told the Devonshire rebels, any more stringent attempt 
to revive the primitive rule would have led many to come 
unworthily, so utterly unprepared were they for frequent 
Communion, 

The First Book of Edward failed to satisfy either of the 
two great parties. Men like Hooper who wished to hreak 
with the past and begin all over again, were clamorous 
for larger concessions, while others like Gardiner anil 
most of the older Clergy showed a, perverse ingenuity iu 
twisting the new service so as to accommodate it to their 
Romish views.* These last probably were the " Mistak- 
ers '' to whom the Revisers referred, and who were as 
" fussy, meddlesome and captious " then, as they are 
now.f 

The Second Book of Edward came out in 1562. The 
very title of the new service for the Holy Commun- 
ion showed how rapidly things were moving. In 1548 
the " Canon of the Mass " had been supplemented, as we 
have seen, by " The Order of the Communion." In 1549 
the title o( the new service had been, •' The Supper of the 
Lord and the Holy Communion, commonly called the 
Mass," Now in the Second Book it was simply "The 
Order for the Administration of the Lord's Supper and 
the Holy Comnjunion, " Every step had been a deliberate 
advance, and had brought out more clearly the object of 
the Sacrament. To gain this end the Eeformere did not 

* Hardwiok's Eeformation, p. 231, 

f HontmeH pspistanun doctrmn fermeutali, Cosin, T. p. 3 
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hesitate to sacrifice the old familiar name of the sacra- 
ment itself; a uame once innocent enough, but as Canon 
Iiuckock has said so well, "neither Scriptural, primitive 
nor signiQcant."' 

Religious controversy however bad given a very decided 
shade of meaning to this once colorless word. The Rom- 
anist meant hy the Mass a true sacrifice of Christ offered 
to God the Father at each Celebration in beiialf of the 
living and the dead. Bishop Cosin, that true and loyal 
Churchman, whose very name was detested by the Puri- 
tans, t«lls us expressly that it was for this reason that tiie 
Church deliberately rejected the word and cut it out of 
ber formularies. She did this, the good Bishop adds, be- 
cause "she had set out to extirpate that false theory of 
the sacrifice of the Masa."f From this time on the word 
Uass disappeared not only from the formularies of the 
Church, but even from the vocabulary of Churchmen, 
till some years ago it was taken up again by a few noisy 
advocates of so called " Catholic Views." 

In abandoning the word the Revisers also dropped the 
custom, which owed ita existence to the exaggeration of 
the sacrificial idea and the depreciation of the sacrament 
IS a means of grace. The separation of those not minded 
to receive from the actual communicants had paved the 
way for the entire abandonment of the practice of non- 
communicating attendance. The Rubric, directing those 

• Lockook. StudieB in History of P. B., p. 32. 

t IpsQjD aateiu Missae vocabalnm, eicnC apud pontificioH hodia 
DBnipSitiiT pro vero at proprio Chriati sacrificio, Deo Patri (toties 
qnoties) oblato pro viviH et defauotis, uuBq^uam apud antiqiioa iu- 
vemtur. Atque ob banc cansam ab Ecclesia Anglicana, quae 
pravaiB illam opiaiODem de Uissos aacrificio eitirpattim ivit, ipsum 
etiam Tocabnlnm MiHBae(noTO Donantiqno asiiHu) re jicitnr. Cosin, 
v., p. 301, Oifocd Ed. 
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^* that mind not to receive to depart from the Quire," was 
dropped, and at the same time those passages in the Lit- 
urgy, where the presence of such persons was recoguized, 
were changed so as to exclude any recognition of their 
presence."* Nor was this all. A new exhortation was 
inserted, to be used whenever the people were ** negligent 
to come to the Holy Communion." In this Exhortation 
very strong language was used. Those not intending to 
receive were not actually forbidden, it is true, to remain, 
but certainly a very strong moral pressure was brought 
to bear on them to make them withdraw. Few could 
have had the audacity to persist in the habit of ^* hearing 
Mass " in the face of such stinging words as these : 

** And whereas ye offend God so sore in refusing this 
Holy Banquet, I admonish, exhort, and beseech you, that 
unto this unkindness ye will not add any more. Which 
thing ye shall do, if ye stand by as gazers and lookers on 
them that do communicate, and be no partakers of the 
same yourselves. ... I pray you what can this be 
else, but even to have the mysteries of Christ in derision? 
It is said unto all: Take ye and eat. Take and drink ye 
all of this: do this in remembrance of Me. With what 
face then, or with what countenance shall ye hear these 
words ? What will this be else but a neglecting, a despis- 
ing and mocking of the Testament of Christ ? Wherefore 
rather than you should so do, depart you hence and give 
place to them that be Godly disposed. " 

Such words would seem to be too strong and unequiv- 
ocal to be explained away. Yet Canon Luckock, usually 
so calm and judicious a writer, objects to the use of them 

* Note for instanoe the changes in Prayer for Ohrist's Ohuroh 
Militant and in that part of the Oblation now used in E. P. B. as 
part of Post Oommnnion. 
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: an argumest against the practice of non-communi- 
cating attendance on the strange ground that they were 
.aimed solely at "irreligious men, who never communi- 
cated."* 

e gives no reasona for such a curious perversion of 
the words, while the words themselves and the history of 
their introduction prove conclusively that they were in- 
troduced in order to discourage and put an end to the 
Bomish practice of " assisting at the sacriiice " or " bear- 
ing BilEhss." They were introduced, as Cosin tells us, at 
's earnest request that ' ' every effort should be made 
to compel all present to communicate, "f 

Moreover Cosin tells us elsewhere that the Exhortation 
was aimed not gainst "irreligious men who never com- 
municated," but " againat the lewd and irreligious custom 
of the people then nursed up in Popery to bo present at 
the Communion and to let the priest communicate for 
them all."t 

Even ArchdeaooB Wilberforce, who was not too par- 
'ticular in his choice of weapons, admitted that the Ex- 
'bortation was drawn up for the purpose of putting an end 
;hi8 practice. "Whereas according to the previous 
Imok all who were in fellowship with the Christian body 
night remain in the nave, and communicate in the 
Church's offering, even if any temporary hindrance pre- 
retited them from drawing nearer to the Altar, the Sec- 
ond Book of King Edward ordered auch persona to go 
away, and thus excluded them from the Euchariatic Sae- 

* Lnekock ; Stndieti in Hist, of P. B., p. 100. 

t " Modis omnibus mstandum ut qui praeseiites sunt commutii- 

mt." Parker's Introduotion, p. 203. 

t OoHin's Notes in P. B. of 1619, A. G. Library, Vol. V., p. 98, 

idFarkei's Introduotion, p. 203. 



rifice unless they were prepared at the moment to partici 
□ the Sacrament."* 

While the Second Book thus ' excluded ' the Laity, it 
was even more stringent with the Clergy. Even the Fint 
Book had ordered the priest, after communicating himself, 
to deliver the Commuaioa id both kinds to " other minis- 
ters if any be there present; " but on the other hand it 
might he claimed that the Rubric, permitting *'Uiniste» 
and Clerks " to remain within the '' Quire " even though 
they were not minded to receive, gave some BancLion to 
the non-communicating attendance of the Clergy, though 
Theodore of Taraus, Archbishop of Canterbury, had for- 
bidden it througliout England as long ago as the Seventh 
Century. But the omission of this Kubric left the other 
without any qualiQcatiou. Its language is positive and 
mandatory. If the Celebrant is hound by that Rubric to 
receive, then is he equally bound to administer to all 
Ministers "present."' 

During Mary's reign the English Book was forbt 
the Mass was restored; and n on -communicating a 
ance again became the rule. On the accession 
beth a Committee of Divines was appointed to revise the 
Prayer Book. No assistance in this work could l>e ex- 
pected from Convocation, and hence none wasasked. Ttw 
Boman party had full control there, and before the report 
of the Committee on Revision was submitted to Parlia- 
ment, the Convocation of Canterbury declared itself In 
favor of Transubstantiation, the Sacrifice of the llua, 
and the Papal Supremacy.! Tlie first question to bo set- 
tled by the Committee was. whether they should take,* 
the basis of their work, the First or the Second I 

■ Wilberforoo ; Dootriae at the Euchariat, p. 371), M. 8 

t CBrdwell'N Confereucen, )>. 23. 
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Edward. Cecil was very strongly in favor of the earlier 

Book, and objected eBpecially to " dividing the Commun- 

ion Service into two parts, one to be read to all and the 

other to the Oommunicanta only, the rest being departed." 

^e had evidently instructed Guest, who waa at the head 

I 'Of the Committee, to return to the practice of the earlier 

' Dlook. In answer to this, Quest, so often quoted with 

^words of commendation by "advanced" men, showed 

-Ahat the Romas practice could not be defended. It waa 

sieither Scriptural nor Primitive, and in proof of this 

Oueet quoted both Chrysoatom and Durandus. The Com- 

rsnittee therefore adhered to the rule of dividing the Com- 

-Mnunion Service, and retained the Exhortation with its 

^tern. rebuke of "gazera and lookers."* 

Three years later Convocation took action on the same 
^subject. A paper was drawn up and signed by an over- 
"^rhelming majority of the Lower House, requesting among 
«z»ther thioga that a Catechism in Latin he put forth tor 
♦-"he use of Colleges and Grammar Schools: that Private 
^Baptism be ministered by none but Ministers of the 
<Zlhurcb: and "that mo person abide within /he Church 
<jiuring the time of the Communion unless he do com- 
'^Kunicate. That is, they shall depart immediately after 
•.he Exhortation be ended and before the confession of the 
<Z!!ommunicants."t This paper was returned by the 
^Bishops at the request of the Prolocutor for the sake of 
snaking some additions. These were inserted and the 
X>&per was sent back to the Bishops. " But here, for what 
* Strjrpe'a Ansols: Appendix XIV. CardwBU's Conferencea, pp. 
2l, 51. Yet the English Ohatoh Union in its memociol totbeCon- 
■♦oeation ot Canterbury eaya, "Tha pcopoBuI" (to diTida the ser- 
"Vioe) "(ell throQgh hecauBe the spirit of the Ohnrch of England 
Vu opposed to snch rule." Ttiis is simply not tme. 
t Stipe's Annals, Vol. I. , p. 508, Ed. 1S24. 
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reason is not mentioned, the matter slept, and nothing 
was done."* There certainly was no opposition. 

Surely in the face of the deliberate action of the 
Revisers of 1559, in refusing to give any sanction to non- 
communicating attendance, and of this overwhelming 
vote of Ck)nvocation against the practice, it is simply 
supremely ridiculous to quote the Canons of 1604 as for- 
bidding persons to withdraw after the Offertory. Those 
Canons (XVIII. and XC.) are simply the echo of the 
earlier Visitation articles,! and were meant to put an 
end to the outrageous irreverence, which then prevailed 
and which had begun long before the Reformation. Miss 
Yonge in her two novels of the ** Armourer's Appren- 
tices" and ** Unknown to History " has given a striking 
picture of the way in which people went in and out dur- 
ing the Service, and laughed and gossiped with each other. 
This was even worse before the Reformation than it was 
afterward, for no one thought of complaining in those 
days, when " Neither quiet nor attention was regarded 
as requisite in * hearing Mass.'" To quote such Canons 
as those of 1604 as forbidding any to withdraw before the 
Communion is either to show the ignorance of the writer 
or to insult the intelligence of the reader. 

The Scotch Book (1637) was drawn up by men who were 
never yet charged with any leaning towards Calvinism or 
with showing any tenderness to Puritan scruples. Laud 
and Wren were the two Bishops who were consulted at 
every step, and who were responsible for the form it as- 

♦ Corner's History, VI. pp. 387, 8. 

t Oompare Injunctions of 1559, Sec. 18 ; Articles to be Enquired 
of, 1559 ; Injunctions of King Edward, 154:7. In these last, ** go- 
ing out dtiring Mass '' is mentioned expressly ; but is omitted in 
later Injunctions. Sparrow, Articles and Injunctions. 
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Bumed. They retaiued that "religious iuvective" againBt 
NuD'Comoiunicating atteadance, and changed not a word 
orthatatingiog condemnation of the "gazers and lookers," 
though they did change the wording of the sentence 
which introduces this paragraph of the Exhortation.* 
Evidently Laud and Wren entirely approved of this relig- 
ious iavective and thought it none too severe. 

In 1662, however, this last paragraph of the Eshorta- 
tioD was dropped. Its omission was due to no change in 
the doctrine of the Church ; but to the simple fact that 
itSBtrong words were no longer needed. The Exhortation 
done its work. The practice condemned was utterly 
and one would as soon have expected to see a corpse 
come to life again, as to see it revived in the Church. 
The omission was urged strongly by Bishop Wren, who 
unong other reasons for the change gave this all suffi- 
cient one; " To stand by as gazers and lookers onisnoio 
viholly out of use in all parishes. And the Non-com- 
municants generally do use to depart without bldding."\ 
These are the words of Wren, " known far and wide as 
» loyal friend of Laud and an excellent hater of Puritans, 
who was an occupant of the Tower of Loudon for eighteen 
years." He had retained this Exhortatiou, condemned 
now for its ''Calviniatic smack," twenty-Hve years before 
in the Scotch Book, without a change of a word, and he 
L now urged its omission on the ground that tbe practice 
^VOodemned by it was obsolete everywhere in the Church 
^Bltf England. Moreover in dropping this paragraph, as if 
■iopiard against even the shadow of misconstruction, the 
Revisers took the opportunity to change that one sentence 

• Parker's First Book of Edward VI., p. 227. 

t Puker's Introduction to the Bevisiona of F. B. , p. 425. 
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in the CommuDion Service which the ing^eutous adnr | 
catea of this practice have cited in defense of it.* 

Such is the testimony of the Prayer Book. At trmj \ 
revision the Church has tiiken occasion to express agaia I 
her strong condemnation of this (iractice. Yet even tin I 
accumulated force of all these verbal changes in tlK I 
Rubrics and the lanpua^'e ot the service cannot be fatly I 
estimated apart from the general tone and tenor of tlie ai 
vice. From the beginniuff to the end the OtBce of iJh I 
Holy Communion cotilemiiJates the CommuaioD by all 
who are present. It einpliasizes repeatedly ihe beneflto' 
the Holy Ckxnniunion lo the recipient; but says not i 
word about any benefit to any one who does not B4.'tualtj 
oommunicttle. It declares thattbesaeranieot is " aodivui 
and comfortable a thing to those who receive it witrili- 
ily.''t It bids the priest address all present as " ¥« wbo 
mind to come to the Holy Communion ;"t whil^ lb* 
"Second Warning" reminds those wbo withdraw- habiln- 
ally, and " wilfully abstain, "Ihatthey separate themMlvo 
from Ibeir brethren " who come lo feed on the baoqart 
of that most heavenly food.^' Bishop Doani 
said, "It is plain tfaat from the secret prayt-n of On 
priest (the Lord's Prayer and the Collect for Poritj) 
down lothe Amen afler the Benedielion which I«Ib "tht 
people depart," the service is constructed for p 

Agninat these stubborn facts of history the objeclion !■ 
raised, that the Prayer Book itself distingubhcs botWNB 

■ Short EihiirfftUon before Ooaeral CoDfeMlon. As w« «ta 
Me, Haskell abows the utter sliHiirdit? ot the use ot tbia •■ a pi 
in farorot tbe practlco. 

tVirat WattiiuKuf H. C. 

; ExbortatioQ before Conf eeeioB. 
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"the people" and "those who come to receive," and 
thus lauitly recog;aizes the presence of a large body of 
persons who are simply " assisting "' at the service. As 
the English Church Union laid great stress on this plea 
in its Memorial to the Convocation of Canterbury, let us 
eiamioe it carefully. Who are "the people" referred 
to in the Eubrica of this service? Are they outsiders, by- 
Btaoders, " assisting " at the service, or are Itey thecom- 
muiiicants as distinguished from the priest 'I Clearly the 
latter. The priest, "turning to the people," gives them 
absolution. Surely absolution is never given by any 
priest till confession has been made; but the previous 
Rubric directs the general confession to be " made by the 
priest and all those who are minded to receive the Holy 
Communion," and says nothing about its being made by 
any one else. Again the priest is directed to deliver the 
Communion in both kinds into the hands of " the people." 
&re those assisting at the service expected to take the 
elements into their hands and then hand them back to 
the priest, or do they carry tbem away with them, as the 
First Book of Edward tells us they once did, so that it 
became necessary to order the people to " rec^'ive the 
Baccanient of Christ's Body in their months."* Has this 
pfactice also been revived among us f And is it also to 
W eacDuraged as a Catholic practice ? Still again it is 
Wily, when "all have communicated," that the priest 
(^places the Elements ou the altar and says " the Lord's 
Prayer, the people repeating after him every petition." 
Yet the English Chupch Union assures us that the Prayer 
Book "is precise in keeping up the distinction between 
We people and communicants." Surely in that case it is 
Babric in Oommnnion Service of I. Edw. VI. Ahi. Ko- 
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a distinction without a difference; and we need not waste 
words in showing the utter absurdity of the argument 

Yet still more ridiculous is the claim that the Rubric 
in the Communion of the Sick ** favors this practice," be- 
cause it teaches that, in a case of necessity when a man 
cannot *' receive the Sacrament," "if he do truly re- 
pent " and '* steadfastly believe," he may ** eat and drink 
the Body and the Blood of our Saviour profitably to hv 
soul's health, although he do not receive the Sacrament 
with his mouth." The exception proves the rule. Sadler 
says: "What is very striking indeed, as to the mind of 
the Church of England, the wise and merciful words 
of the Rubric at the end of the Sick Communion OfRoe 
respecting spiritual feeding being accepted by Grod, wheit 
actual Eucharistic partaking is impossible, prove t 
rule whilst laying down the exception."* Spirit 
Communion is undoubtedly a reality, but it must 
distinguished clearly from sacramental feeding on Ch 

Jeremy Taylor gives us the wise caution, ** that ti 

way is to be used never but upon just necessity, a 

when it cannot be actuaV\ How different is spiri 

Communion in this sense from that urged by adv 

of non-communicating attendance. They tell us frank 

that " mid-day celebrations are not intended for the Coi 

munion of the people," but are great functions for 

purpose of showing forth Christ's death. They teach 

young, "if you are not going to communicate actu 

you should endeavor to do so spiritually." They p: 

a form of words to be used on such occasions suitable f( 

a true saint of God who is unable to be present at 

* Sadler^s Commentary on St. John, p. 177, and compare 
mentary on St. Luke, p. 559. 
t Works. Vol. VIII. , p. 239. 
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»at, and advise it to be used by tboae not expecting to 
mmunicate, that is by the greater part of the wingre- 
, made up, as it often must be, of the careless and 
different, the Godless and the profane. Imagine such 
8 UBiDg these words, '' O most kind Jesus, my best 
since 1 cannot now receive Thee in this Holy 
lent, come at least into my poor heart by Thy 
ce, so Ihat I may love Thee more and more." Even 
ronger words than these are used in some Manuals, 
a word of eautiou is given, nor anything added 
bahow that if the person is Iield back by a sense of 
iu worthiness or by some grievous sin, lie should 
is shame for his conduct, and ask God's pardon 
1 help to amend his ways. Such forms of devotion 
1 very difiPereut from ihe Office in the " Church - 
B AJtar Manual,"* whose use is restricted to " those 
BO fpom just cause are unable to be present at Church." 
(was wise to prepare a form for such occasions ; but 
s quite another thing from preparing a similar 
rayer to be said before the altar by those who are pre- 
'Vented from receiving Christ in the way He has ap- 
pointed, simply by their own indifference and self-will. 
Spiritual Commuuion in such cases is au airy notion, 
which accords far better with the views of the Quaker or 
the Catechism of Trent, than with the sober language of 
the Prayer Book and the sound doctrine of the Church's 
grea.t Divines. 

The evidence of the Prayer Book and Formularies of 

rar Church against this practice has been summed up so 

admirably by the late Arthur Haddau that we prefer to 

* The book is known uEQally ftB Doctor Dix's Mannol beoBUBe 

le Intiodnotion vae wxtttea by the learned Rector of Trinity 

Cburob. 
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quote his words. Speaking of the mind of oup Church 
he says: ** There can hardly be any doubt what that mind 
is, save to one, who is defending a foregone conclusion. 
Beginning at the outset of the Reformation with an effort 
to bring all to communicate, compromising the question 
in 1549 by separating non-communicants and banishing 
them from the quire within which all communicants were 
to be collected, proceeding in 1552 to bid non-communi- 
cants withdraw altogether, and severely rebuking such as 
stayed without communicating, our Church, finally, in 
1662, when the practice of non-communicating attendance 
had died away, struck out the language expressly com- 
manding withdrawal and contented herself with indicat- 
ing the part of the service at which it becomes exclu- 
sively one for communicants alone; retaining at the same 
time the Article which lays down that sacraments are not 
** ordained to be gazed upon,'^ and the strong language of 
the Homily against such *' gazers" who are '* not partak- 
ers," but only ** beholders of others."* 

*Haddan*B Remains, p. 134. Edited by Bishop Forbes of 
Broohin, who in his preface speaks most warmly of the thoron^ 
soholarship and profound learning of the anthor. The writer is 
indebted to the kindness of Bishop Doane for his knowledge of 
this able paper. 



PART III. 
England's Great Divines. 
"BiTHKSTO we have confined ourselvea to the Church's 
leaeliingin her formularies, and have cited the language 
of individuals, only for the sake of interpreting the actioti 
of the Church. Thenext point to beseltled is, whether the 
great Divines of our Church have used similar language, 
and have discouraged, and condemned this practice or 

Surely no practice condemned so often and so severely 
by the Church can have been taken up and fostered 
by men who pride themselves on their reverence for 
aothority, and profess such contempt for private judg- 
ment, unless the practice has been held and advocated by 
aome of our great Divines. Yet slrange to say for over 
three hundred years no one known to be a member of the 
Church of England undertook its defense, and the only 
uceptiou is said to be an anonymous pamphlet written 
hyone professing to be a priest of the Church. Such a 
fact is worth volumes of wild declamation and empty asser- 
> tioDs 
lArohdeacon Wilherforce in the concluding chapter 
Bhis book on the Eucharist was the first, we believe, 
preak that long silence of three hundred years and to 
mpt to revive this obsolete custom. The ink was 
Wly dry with which he wrote, when that gifted but 
^ided writer left his Mother, the Church of England, 
Pllirow himself into the arms of the Church of Rome. 
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The one stock quotation, repeated in every pamphlet ^^^ 
favor of non-communicating attendance, is a single seM^' 
tence in Jewel's answer to Harding. The utter ahsurdit^^ 
of quoting Jewel in defense of such a practice must l^^ 
obvious to any one who has ever read the Apology. Tl»-^ 
learned Bishop in that classic work argues at lengfM^ 
against this practice. Take this as a fair sample of hi-^ 
teaching: 

** To this banquet ought the people to be bidden, tha^"^ 
all may be partakers together, and publicly show fort^^^ 
and testify their mutual fellowship and the hope whicfc=^ 
they have in Jesus Christ. Therefore if there chance tcn^^ 
be any one who would only be a spectator, and wouh 
keep from the Holy Communion, such a one the ancien' 
Fathers and Bishops of Rome in the primitive Church, 
before private Masses were thought of, excommunicaU 
as a guilty person and as a heathen ; nor was there ii 
those days any Christian who communicated by bimselJ 
while the rest looked on. So did Calixtus long «inc< 
decree, that after the consecration all should couununi- — 
cate, unless they would rather be excluded the Church ^ 
for thus saith he, the Apostles ordained and thus doth th^^ 
Holy Roman Church hold . . . and our adversaries^ 
who at this time rejecting and forsaking the Com— 
munion, without the Word of God, without any ancients 
council, without any Catholic father, without the pre- 
cedent of the primitive Church, without reason itself, 
defend private Masses and the mutilation of the Sacra- 
ments, and do this not only against the express mandate 
and injunction of Christ, but also against all antiquity, 
are at once dishonest and sacrilegious."* 

In his answer to the Jesuit Harding, Jewel took back 

* Apology, pp. 43, 44. Oambridge and Oxford, 1839. 
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at one of these ringing words. On the contrary he 
ove tbem home, and clinched them with fresh citations 
f primitive authors. How then can Jewel be quoted by 
rery advocate of this novel practice 1 In this way. 
irding had accused Jewel of teaching that every one 
. must receive or be driven out of Church. In 
wer to this sweeping assertion and utter misrepresent- 
in of his teaching, Jewel exclaimed : "Ol M.Harding, 
f long will you thus wilfully pervert the ways of the 
lOrd ? You know this is neither the doctrine, nor the 
r Church. "' 
Here the quotation always enda, as if Jewelhad no more 
I Bay on the subject; but Jewel did not atop here. He 
'"Howbeit the ancient doctors have 
Dtb taught BO, and also practised the same. Anacletus 
lith, ' After the consecration is ended, let all receive, 
13 they will be thrust from the (_!hurch.' And Calixtus 
tith further, ' For so it is appointed by the Apostles, and 
observed iu the Church of Rome.'"* In 
'Mher words the learned Bishop made a distinction 
between the habitual practice and the exceptional case; 
hough, as he showed clearly, no exception was allowed 
i early days to the univei^al rule, that all present must 
ommunicate. 
WUberforce quotes also one passage in Cosin's Notes as 
ictioning this practice, f Having referred to the 
Jer of the Council of Mayence, that the Eucharist 
liould not be administered unless some were present who 
could respond and be addressed, Cosin remarked, " Better 
•JewerBKeBpoase to Harding. Vol. I., p, 309. Oiford Ed. 
ISIS. Those who ^aote Jewel ia fnvor of the prootloe do not 
I tnully dte the volome and page. 
tWlberforoe'on Euoharist, p. 381. 
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were it to endure the absence of the people, than for the 
minister to neglect the usual daily sacrifice of the 
Church, etc." But here is not a word in favor of non- 
communicating attendance. Cosin's views of that practice 
are well known, and need not be inferred from such a 
passage as this. He calls it, as we have seen, a ^* lewd and 
irreligious custom."* He shows that none were allowed 
in the primitive Church to remain, but ** such as were pre- 
pared for the reception thereof, according to the Rules and 
Institution of Christ Himself at His last supper." f 

Moreover this very passage is enough to show that 
Cosin condemned the practice. After expressing his 
individual opinion that it were better for the priest 
to celebrate alone, rather than to omit the service alto- 
gether, he adds, ** Yet when this lewd custom had so far 
prevailed, that the indevout people put the priest to do his 
duty alone, there wanted not them, among the learned 
and religious men, that condemned the one as well as the 
other, the people's retchless indevotion, not to com- 
municate with the priest, and the priest's presumption to 
communicate alone, terming such a communion to be no 
communion at all, at least an unlawful and imperfect 
communion." J We are sorry to be obliged to add that 
there is strong internal evidence to prove that this mis- 
representation of Cosin's views did not proceed from 
ignorance, but that Wilberforce deliberately suppressed 
the latter sentences. § 

*CoBin»B Notes on P. B. of 1619. A. C. Library, Vol. V., p. 
98. Quoted also in Parker^s Introduction, p. 203. 

t Cosin, V. p. 319, and Nioholls* Additional Notes, p. 41. 

t Ooein, V. p. 127— NiohoUs' Add. Notes, p. 53. 

§He quotes from Nicholls; but not only does Nioholls giye 
both passages, but Wilberforce corrects Nicholls' quotation of 
Cosin, showing that he had examined the original. 
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Not only have our English Divines nothing to say in 
favor of the practice, but they have expressed themselves 
repeatedly against it. Jewel's Apology and Answer to 
Harding llsea-lseT") reflect the temper and tone of all 
our leading Divineo.* We turn from him to Archbishop 
Parker (1570). In his directions for the arrangement of 
the Service at hia visitation of hia cathedral he directed 
"alt the extern laity to be commanded out by the beadle *' 
after the sermon, and of course before the celebration of 
the Holy Coramuaion. f 

In Hooker's time the controversy took a new form. The 
Puritans, led by Cartwright, were now the assailants of the 
Church's worship. They found faultwith the Church be- 
cause she allowed and encouraged the faithful few to keep 
the Feast, "when so many are gone away." They wanted 
a, new rule obligicg all to remain. Against such attacks 
Hooker not only defended the Church's practice of allow- 
ing the Communion by a few, but also declared that 
those who withdrew, were not to be blamed, if they had 
reasonable cause for departure.! Such language ahowE 
conclusively the practice of the Church in those days. 

Archbishop Whitgift, so hated by the Puritans for his 
linflinching opposition lo their views, took exactly the 
same ground. He met Cartwright's peevish fault-finding 
with these emphatic words, " And the booke doth exhort 
those to departe which do not communicate, with a warn- 
ing from whence they departe. so that you may well un- 
lierstande that the meaning of the booke is, that all that 
be present should communicate." $ Ho it would seem that 

* Compare bis words witb the Homily of the Worthy Beceiring, 

tStrype'fl Life of Parker. Vol. II., p. 21-32. Ed. 1831. 
I Hooker, Book T., Gap. 68, Seo.lC. Keble's Ed., p. 37G. 
$ Uoskell's Aaoieut Lltuigy, p. S9. 
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in those days (1600) it was the staunch and loyal Churc 
meu like Hooker and Whitgift who condemned non-com 
muDicating' attendance, and enforced the rule "thata 
that be present should communicate," while it was tb 
restless Puritans like Cartwrig-ht who wanted all the c 
gregattoD to stay, just as the descendants of tfaR Puritans 
do to this day. Extremes meet; and Geneva and Rome, 
in more ways than one, are not far apart. 

Good old Bishop Audtewea (15f}5-1636( waa equally op- 
posed to this practice, and c-ould not see how any i 
eould expect any benefit from the Communion, unless tWfl 
actually received. Hedenied emphatically "thatthe: 
HRce could he separaled from the Communion, for tbcg 
were instituted together and at the same lime by the™ 
Lord. . . . As to feedingon Christ's Sacrifice by prayer," 
liu aayH, " that is a new nnd strange kind of participa- 
tion."* lu his Easter aermon on the words " Christ oui 
Passover is sacrificed for us, '' he says, " If Christ be a p 
pjtiatory sacrifice, a peace offering, I see not how v 
avoid but the flesh of our peace offering must be eaten in* 
thift feast by us, or else evaicuate the olfering utterly and 
lose the fniit of it. And waa there a Passover beard of. 
thp lanib not eaten I Time was when he was thought 
no good Christian, that thought bo might do one without 
the other. No celebremus without epulemur." f 

In his famouH sermon on " The Worshipping of InutgitU' 
lions" be Hays of the Cocuniunion, " It is of the nature 
of a Kuuhuriitt or ptuu-ti olfering: which was never of- 
f«rHd but it vfiia luitun, that both there might l>e a repreMa- 
tatlon of thu momory of thut Hacridce and together anap- 

• A fTM UMwlklidti. KMpoDBiu ftil BkUanuin. C«p. 8. Ox- 
(otd Ell., [>. HSU. 

f A. 0. lillimrj, Vol. II.. pp. 9Uft-9. 
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plication to each person by partakiogit."*' In the same 
sermon he puts aside the plea of unworthiness and lack 
of preparation 30 often urged as an excuse For non-com- 
municating attendance, and says very curtly, " Except a 
man abandon the purpose of sin. and except he be in char- 
ity, he is no more fit to pray than to communicate, and 
Iherefore should abstain from the one as well as from the 
other." His practice agread moreover with his theory, for 
in his service for the consecration of a Church he inserted 
_„ the following rubric : '" After these prayers are ended the 
Lord Bishop takes his seat apart where he was before, and 
all the people not intending to communicate are dismissed 
and the door is shut." f 

The learned Joseph Mede (1586-1638) expressed himself 
with no little acrimony. He called the practice, " so foul 
a oorruplioQ," and declared, "It is against the nature of 
It Sacrament, which consists in receiving," In the same 
discourse he said, " This condemns that lurching SacriSce 
of the Mass, where the Bread and Wine are oEfered as a 
Sftcriflce for the people, but they receive no jot thereof; 
they are invited to a banquet, but they eat never a bit. 
. . . They think it enough if the Priest eats all him- 
self, though he gives nobody else any with him. But it 
is DO less absurd to alflrm that another should receive 
good by the Priest's receiving than to hold one may be 
■fed hy the meat another mau eats, or be saved by another 
anan's faith. Which were most ridiculous."} 

We come next to Bishop Cosin who through all these 
troublous times was so true and loyal to his Eing and his 

• AadreweB, SetmonB, Vol. V., p. 66. 

t Opuscala, p. 326. A. C. Library. 

tUede, DiBconraeXLV., Edition 1^72, p. 254. 
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Church. Agmin and again he was indicted by the Puri- 
tans: he shared the exile of his King: and at the Bestora- 
tion his profoand learning made him foremost in that last 
revision of the Elnglish Prayer Book. Certainly no ex- 
ception can be taken to his testimony on this question. 
His views are recorded in his numerous '* Notes on the 
Prayer Book/* which represent the labors of a lifetime. 
He states, as we have seen already, the primitive practice 
of allowing none to remain unless prepared to communi- 
cate.* He calls the Exhortation a '* religious invec- 
tive/* but he does not mean that be does not approve of 
it. The context shows this plainly. He says, ^^A religious 
invective added here against the lewd and irreligious cus- 
tom of the people then nursed up in Popery to be present 
at the Communion, and to let the Priest communicate for 
them all : from whence arose the abuse of private Masses, 
etc.'' f He defends its stem words of condemnation of 
the '' gazers and lookers *^ by citing the Apostolic Canons 
and St. Chrysostom. He tells us in bis defence of the 
Prayer Book written in exile, what was the practice in 
bis day : **After the prayer for the Church ^ilitant those 
persons who are not about to communicate with us are 
dismissed out of Church." J In the "Second Series of 
Notes" he speaks of the two Elxhortations thus : ** Then 
follow two Exhortations to the People: one for all to de- 
part who do not come to communicate: the other for the 
rest to prepare themselves worthily." § There can be 
no doubt therefore either of Cosin's opinion or of his prac- 

* Cosin, y. p. 319, and also quoted in Nicholls' Notes, p. 41. 

t Coein, V. p. 98, and also qnoted in Parker's Introdnction, p. 
203. 

t Cosin's Works, IV., 359. 

§ Cosin's Works, V., p. 304. 
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lice, although he ia regarded always as an extreme 
Churchman. 

JohnsoDs Uubloody Sacrifice is well knuwu as " a work 
of extraordinary research, undertaken (1714) as a new and 
independent study of Catliolic antiquity." The learned 
author, one of the Nonjurors, held very decided opinions 
against the lawfulness aod expediency of this practice. 
says that he has failed "to find eithei" in Scripture or 
early antiquity any proof that laymen thought themselves 
fit liberty to receive or not as they pleased."*' Having 
said this, he procee<ls to add the following scorching de- 
Qunciation of the Roman theory and practice. 

" The Divines of the Church of Rome have themselves 
furnished the people with such notions as do effectually 
dispose them to be cold and indifferent as to the point of 
feceiviog the Sacrament, For it is a prevailing doctrine 
in that Church, that the by-standers at Mass may spiritu- 
ally receive the Body and Blood of Christ: and this is 
supposed by the Council of Trent in the same chapter, 
where they profess their wishes that the people would 
more often sacrameutally communicate. They elsewhere 
say that Spiritual Communion consists ' In a desire of 
eating the Heavenly Bread laid before them, and in a 
lively faith." But sure, all will agree with me, that a 
desire of eating which yet does not carry them so far as 
lo satisfy this spiritual appetite, even when the Heavenly 
Bread is laid before them, must be very imperfect and in- 
sincere. I have elsewhere shewed that when men do in 
earnest wish for the Sacrament, hut cannot possibly ob- 
lain it, God takes the will (or the deed; and therefore 
even in this case, men may be said to receive Christ's 
Body in a spiritual manner. But the Trent Divines sup- 
■ Unbloody Sftcrifloe, p. 181. 
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pose that a man has it in his power to receive it with his 
mouth, though for some reason he chooses to abstain, and 
that such a man does spiritually receive the Sacrament: 
which I cannot conceive, except you will say that these 
men do indeed come with holy hunger after this food, 
but that their appetite is dampened by some mistakes and 
prejudices, infused into them by the false guides of that 
Church. And alas I To what purpose was it for the Coun- 
cil of Trent to wish that the people would frequently com- 
municate, when at the same time they help them to an 
excuse for not doing it, by pretending that they do spiritu- 
ally communicate, while they are only by-standers at the 
Sacrament."* So much for England's Great Divines. 
There can surely be no doubt of their view of this practice. 

♦Unbloody Sacriaoe, pp. 182-3. 



PART IV. 

The Oxford Revival. 

Wb turn from these writers, who rfipresent the highest 

news held in the Churcli of England for over two hiir- 

m dred years, to the leaders of tlie Oxford moveuienl. That 

I movement was " The awakening of the sleeping forces of 

Itbe Church of Ohrist." It waa led by men who longed 

I for Church Unity, and who sought that end hy a return 

I to Catholic faith and practice. Their names are to-day 

I household words wherever the English tongue is spoken, 

and men thank God for the Oxford revipal. Pusey and 

Neale, Burgon and Maskell, Moberly and Wordsworth. 

Keble and Wilherforce make up a galaxy of names of 

which any Church in any age might well be proud. What 

e the counsela of these tried and trusted leaders on this 

[ point? 

We are assured by a little book wliieh professes to be 
;he exponent of "the great Catholic Eeyival," that " the 
Church has always from the very earliest period com- 
manded the presence of the faithful at the Holy Mysteries 
[ every Sunday as a thing wholly distinct from actual re- 
} Ception," * We are told moreover that the Clergy, who 
I sanction the departure of those not intending to receive 
vea by making a break or pause in the service, are guilty 
* Congregation in Chnrcli, p. 47. A little book of 207 pages 
ir vrhiob neither author nor publisher la ivilliiig to vouch appar. 
I entlf, BH they withhold their names. 
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of disloyalty, and '* countenance, and encourage an insult 
to Almighty God, which is a scandal in any Church, and 
for which no words of condemnation can he too strong.'' 

Yet we look in vain for any encouragement of such a 
practice as Non-communicating Attendance in the writ- 
ings of the leaders of the great Oxford Revival, distin- 
guished as they were for their profound learning and 
sound judgment. On the contrary most, if not all of them, 
condemned the practice in words so hot that they would 
surely scorch and wither those who circulate such asser- 
tions as have just heen quoted, if their faces were not made 
of hrass. 

We have failed to find in Pusey's writings a single 
word in favor of this practice. On the contrary he is 
well known to have been absolutely opposed to any at- 
tempt to enforce the rule of Fasting Communion, or to 
discredit the mid-day celebration. His language through- 
out would lead his readers to look to the Eucharist as a 
sacrifice whose benefits are bestowed on those who partake 
of the Feast. He refers to Spiritual Communion in the 
very spirit of Jeremy Taylor, as a spiritual exercise to be 
used when actual communion is out of the question.* In 
the same sermon he puts to one side the plea of lack of 
preparation, as an excuse for not coming to the Weekly 
Communion, and shows that the oftener we come to the 
Feast, the less is our need of a prolonged and searching 
examination of the heart and life. 

Neale's thorough knowledge of Eastern Liturgies placed 
him in the foremost rank of liturgical scholars, yet when 
after his death a little book, called ** The Virgin's Lamp," 
and compiled from his writings and addresses, was pub- 
lished for the use of English Sisters, it was found neces- 

* Parochial SenuoDS, Vol. II., p. 413. 
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aaryfor obvious reasons to borrow from other sources the 
entire sections on " Spiritual Comnmnion " and " Adora- 
tion of the Blessed SacrameEt." That one fact tells the 
whole story. The testimony both of Puaey and Neaie 
may be only negative proof, but it is none the less signifi- 
cant for that reason. 

We need not go far, however, to Qnd positive evidence 
against this practice. Burgon and Maskell are known 
far and wide for their profound knowledge of primitive 
antiquity. The former is undoubtedly England's greatest 
living Patristic Scholar. Both of these have reached the 
same conclusion, and have put themselves on record as 
wholly condemning the practice. 

Burgon, after a brief but masterly review of the argu- 
ment, sums up the case thus: "In the face of such decid- 
ed evidence it may well create displeasure to see a few 
men, strong in nothing but their prejudices, elsmorous 
for a practice which belongs to the less pure ages of the 
Church, and pretending to find their warrant in the silence 
of the Prayer Book which is even eloquent in their 
condemnation."* 

Haskell is no less decided and outspoken. He has han- 
dled the subject at length, and, needless to say, he has 
handled it admirably. In his judgment, "Non-communi- 
cants ought not. if possible, to be allowed lo be present 
during the whole celebration of the Eocharirt." f He 
shows the utter absurdity of the plea that the passage in 
the Shorter Exhortation, which from 1552 to 1668 directed 
the General Confession to be made " before this congre- 
gation," implied the presence of a Non- communicating 
body of persons. "It would be a most strange thing, 

• Paatoral Office, p. 341. 

t Ancient Liturgy, p. 73. 
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unheard of elsewhere during the whole history of the 
Church of Christ, that those who with earnest and con- 
trite hearts in full assurance of faith are prepared to re- 
ceive .the Body and Blood of Christ, and to show their 
entire Communion with Him and with His Church, 
should first he called upon to make their confession to 
Almighty God, general though it be, in the presence, not 
accidental but desired, of the profane, the careless, the de- 
spisers; it may be, of the unbaptized."* ** Still less," he 
argues, **can such be His Holy Church," as the words 
ran in the Book of 1549. Obvious is his conclusion ; '* The 
congregation means therefore the Communicants them- 
selves." In other words the phrase was inserted solely to 
emphasize the fact that confession was now, as a rule, to 
be public, instead of private ; ** Before this congregation " 
instead of to the Priest. 

Bishop Wordsworth and Bishop Moberly were men 
who had the courage of their convictions. Their learn- 
ing was great: their judgment sound. The former in his 
' ' Miscellanies " has put on record his convictions on this 
point. He considers it as one of those questions settled 
long ago by the deliberate judgment of the whole Church. 
He says that, as in those days none but penitents were 
allowed to be present without communicating, ** therefore 
Non -communicating attendance was in fact like a stigma 
of shame and a ban of excommunication." f He sees in 
the revival of the practice only a danger to be feared. 
He is sure that, ** The reception of that Holy Sacrament 
is the paramount duty and privilege to be recognized 
therein, and is essential to the derivation of any benefit 

♦ Ancient Liturgy, p. 75. 

t Misoellanies, Vol. II., p. 167. 
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from it."* Instead of expecting at least an increased 
attendance at the Feast as a result of tfae practice, he gives 
his own observation as quite the opposite of this. "The 
encouragement of wbat is called ' Spiritual Commuiiioti ' 
and 'Perpetual Adoration' without communicating has 
tended to supplant and supersede the actual reception of 
the Holy Communion aud also to confli'in the errooeouH 
dogma of TransubsLantiation, and may therefore be not 
uncharitably called a device of the Evil Oue." f 

Moberly, the learned Bishop of Salisbury, is equally 
severe in his Bampton Lectures on the Administration of 
the Holy Spirit. He quotes Chrysostom at length, and 
gives his own judgment in these strong words. "The 
only possible place, which a faithful lay Christian, or, I 
would add, a priest not celebrating can rightly have, 
when the Holy Eucharist is celebrated, is the place of a 
Communicant. If there be reasons aud causes personal 
to hiuiself, why he should not on the particular occasion 
commuaicate, the same reasonable causes require his ab- 
sence from the celobi-ation."! These words go far beyond 
the position taken by the writer of this paper, but they 
are quoted here as illustrating how utterly foreign to the 
teaching of our Church, the practice of primitive antiquity 
and the express words of Christ Himself this practice has 
seemed to be in the judguient of so learned a scholar and 
so uncompromising a Churchman as the late Bishop of 
Salisbury. The whole section in his Bampton Lectures 
should be read carefully. 

In our judgment, however, the saintly Keble has been 

• Miicellanies, Vol. II., p. 144, 

t Wordswortb, MiscellftDies, II., p. HiJ, 

i AdmiaistrBtion ot the Holy Spirit, p. ISl. 
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much more judicious in his treatment of this topic. His 
words are so clear, so calm, so sound and so judicious 
that we quote them at length : 

** I have a strong feeling against the foreign custom 
of encouraging all sorts of persons to assist at the Holy 
Eucharist without communicating. It seems to me open 
to two grave objections: it cannot be without danger of 
profaneness and irreverence to very many and of conse- 
quent dishonor to the Holy Sacrament ; and it has brought 
in, or encouraged, or both (at least as I greatly suspect) 
a notion of quasi Sacramental virtue in such attendance, 
which I take to be great part of the error stigmatized in 
31st Article. Even in such a good book as the Imitatio 
Christi and still more in the Paradisus Animae one finds 
participating '' In Missa vel Communione " spoken of, as 
if one brought a spiritual benefit of the same Order as the 
other. This I believe to be utterly unauthorized by Scrip- 
ture and Antiquity ; and I can imagine it of very dan- 
gerous consequence. But whatever one thought of this, 
the former objection would still stand, and it would not 
do to answer that the early Church allowed or even en- 
couraged the practice, because even if that were granted 
(I very much doubt it, to say the least) the existence of 
discipline at that time entirely alters the case. Yet of 
course I cannot deny that there may be any number of 
cases in which attendance without communicating may 
be morally and spiritually (I could not say, sacramentally) 
beneficial: and in default of discipline I should advise 
any person, who thought that such was his own case, to 
consult with his Spiritual Adviser and act accordingly : 
the Clergyman of the particular Church not objecting."* 

♦ Letters of Counsel— No. 128, Third Ed, 
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Tbese words deserve very careful consideration. The 
Vicar of Huraley rarely iiae<I harsh language, and he ad- 
mits with the utmost tratikneas that there may be any 
Qumber of cases in which attendance without communi- 
cating may be beneScial; but his condemDation of the 
practice is strong enough to make the ears of its advocates 
tingle. Eeble was too g:ood a scholar to accept the cheap 
talk about this practice being apart of our Catholic heri- 
[ tage and the rule of the Euglisb Church. He knew the 
contrary. He brands it as a "foreign custom," that is, 
one not recognized by our Church and alien to its spirit. 

ve would call especial attention to his careful and 
well guarded statement that any idea of ''quasi-sacra- 
mental virtue in such attendance is utterly unauthorized 
by Scripture and Antiquity," and " of very dangerous 
consequence." In other words Keble, from his thorough 
acquaintance with Roman Theology, waa able to put hia 
finger on the weak point and to show us just where we 
should be on our guard. 

Nor does this expression of his views stand alone. 
In aletter to the " Literary Churchman" he expressed him- 
self thus: " Again I cannot but doubt the wisdom of 
urging all men indiscriminately to be present at the Holy 
Mysteries— a matter left open, aa far as I can see, by the 
Prayer Book, and in ordering of which it may seem most 
natural to abide by the spirit of the ancient constitutions, 
which did not willingly permit even the presence of any 
but communicants, or those of whom the clergy had 

in to helieve that they were in a way to become such ; 
the rather in that there appears to be some danger of Ihe 
idea gaining ground which meets one so often in Soman 
Catholic books of devotion, of some special quasi-sacra- 
mental grace connected with simply assisting devoutly at 
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Mass, over and above that promised to all earnest and 
faithful prayer." * 

Among the leaders of the Oxford Revival stood one, 
who, when friends and brothers fell away, remained 
loyal to his Church, and whose very name became a tower 
of strength to all true and loyal Churchmen. In the days 
when we sat in the halls of the General Theological Semi- 
nary at the feet of Johnson, Mahan and Seabury we 
learned to regard the ** S. OXON.," at the end of an in- 
troductory note to any volume as a sure token that the book 
was well worth reading. Yet it was not till we read the 
life of the great Bishop of Oxford that we knew how faith- 
ful a friend, how earnest a Christian, bow sound a 
Churchman, how brave a soldier of the Cross Samuel 
Wilberforce really was. In Ms charge on Ritual deliv- 
ered in 1869, he spoke out on this subject in words that 
must have rung like a trumpet : 

** Suffer me to name one practice, the growth of which 
amon{?st us I view with great apprehension. I mean a 
tendency unquestionably manifested in certain quarters 
to change the idea of the Holy Eucharist from a Com- 
munion of the faithful into a function of the celebrating 
priest. ... I cannot but regard it as the adoption 
of the view and therefore of the practice of another 
Church to whose doctrine as to the Holy Eucharist it 
naturally belongs, whereas it is absolutely subversive of 
that which has been received among ourselves. 
The congregation are urged to remain through the service 
as spectators, but not to partake of the Sacrament as 
communicants. The very purpose for which these prac- 
tices are recommended seems to me at variance with the 

* Memoir of the Rev. John Keble by Sir J. T, Coleridge, p. 528. 
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. true idea o( the Eucharist: for effecUial with God, as we 
k doubt not, throi^h Christ our Lord, this great appointed 
I >et of the Church's intercession is, I know tio ground for 
I Bupposi tig that prayer otfe red up by those who are present 
at the Celebration, hut do not partake in it, is one whit 
B prevailing than prayer at any other time, or in any 
r place. Nor does it seem to nie that a surrounding 
crowd of non-com municants adds any honor to the Sacra- 
ment. On the contrary to remain and not to communi- 
cate seems to me to dishonor Christ's Institution and to 
injure the soul of the worshipper. Far truer, far more 
reverent, far safer for the unprepared spirit was the old 
warning, which before the sacred mysteries proclaimed 
to the unbaptined. to the catechumen, and to the unrecou- 
ciled penitent, that he should depart. Against these 
changes theD and such as these I venture with a parting 
voice to warn you."* 

When we turn to our own branch of Christ's Church, 
we find the words of these true and loyal Churchmen re- 
echoed by men like Whittingliam and Seabury, who were 
known as Catholic Churchmen in the days when it cost 
aometbing to stand up for Church doctrine and Catholic 

The learned Bishop of Maryland at an Ordination Ser- 
vice compelled two clergymen present to communicate, 
though they expressed their reluctance to do so, and 
stated expressly that they had received already at an 
earlier hour. For this Bishop Whiltingham was attacked 
severely in a partisan sheet. In his defence this learned 
scholar showed, first, that the excuse presented by these 
clergymen was simply untenable, and second that his 

•Wards of Counsel, p. JOU. 
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own duty as a Bishop required him '^ to administer to all 
the clergy, priests and deacons, present and assisting." 
He gave also his reason for insisting on these clergymen 
receiving and for taking so decided a stand on so public 
an occasion. It was simply this: *^ There was at this 
time a tendency to non-participant presence at Eucharistic 
celebrations, the result of which I saw both in the clear 
Ught of history and in my own diocesan experience to 
be the revival of the mischievous abuse of * private 
masses ' "* 

Similar were the results reached by Doctor Samuel Sea- 
bury, the honored Professor of Biblical Learning in the 
General Theological Seminary for many years, but who 
was even better known throughout the Church as the 
Editor of the *' Churchman" during the early days of the 
Oxford Movement and as the brilliant controversialist and 
defender of Catholic faith and practice. We never met 
any one so well read in the works of our great English 
Divines. He had read and studied them till his mind 
was completely saturated with their teaching. We could 
ask therefore no one more competent to tell us what have 
been the teaching and practice of our branch of Christ's 
Church from the beginning. 

He recorded his conclusions at length in a paper pre- 
pared not long before his death and published by his 
son the present Professor of Ecclesiastical Law in the 
Greneral Theological Seminary. The paper is a lucid ex- 
position of the whole question, given by a learned scholar 
in a judicial tone, and deserves to be read with great care. 
He rehearses the evidence on the subject: shows conclu- 
sively the mind of the Church as expressed in her formu- 

"^ Brand's Life of Wbittingham, Vol. II., pp. 218-220. 
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lariea of deToLion: maintains that the rubric requiring 
the celebrant lo receive is equally explicit ia comniand- 
ing bim also to administer to all present, both clergy and 
laity : and ridicules the idea that such persons have ' ' the 
right or liberty to defeat her own rubric by closing their 
liands against the bread of life aad the cup of salvation, 
which the priest is ordered to deliver to them."* 

Here we must bring our historical survey of this prac- 
tice to a conclusion. It is condemned unequivocally by 
Scripture, by Catholic Antiquity, and by our own Church. 

Emost learned scholars, iEtoman as well as Lutheran 
Anglican, declare that it is contrary to the ancient 
! and practice of the Church for the first five centuries, 
even in the Roman Church, where it prevails, it 
lue mainly, wo are told, " to the tepidity of the 
dful." Our Prayer Book has been framed with the 
berate intention of shutting out the attendance of the 
Iftity, if they ai-e not prepared to receive, and is express 
iQ requiring the celebrant to administer to every clergy- 
man present at the service. Our great English Divines 
unanimous in their condemnation of the practice as a 
■upt custom, closely associated with false doctrine and 
dangerous to the soul, 
la this paper we have by no means exhausted the ma- 
^lerial at hand. Yet what a list of witnesses has been 
[Honed I Jewel, Abp. Parker, Hooker, Abp. Whit- 
i, Andrewes, Mede, Cosin and Johnson are all in full 
this point, and they are supported in their posi- 
n by such men as Bp. Guest and Bp. Wren. To these 
bmi^ht add Ramon L'Estrange, Thomdike and a host 
pothers. If we turn to our own times, men like Burgon 

'* Disconrsea and Otliar Papers, N. Y., 1S74, 
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and Procter, Maskell and Neale, Palmer and Freeman, 
Bates and Scudamore, J. J. Blunjt and Eobertson, who 
represent our ablest and most learned scholars in Litur- 
gies and Church History, all declare that non-communi- 
cating attendance is neither a primitive custom, nor sanc- 
tioned by English usage. Their statement of facts is ac- 
cepted by such leaders of the Oxford Revival as Keble 
and Moberly, Wordsworth and WUberforce, who warn 
us also to heed the lesson of the past and to beware of 
encouraging a practice so dangerous to those who adopt it. 

It will be observed that these were all High Church- 
men and almost without exception noted for their thor- 
ough Churchmanship and their outspoken defence of the 
Catholic features of our Church. None of them can be 
accused of lukewarmness or of lack of moral courage. 
Three among them, Andrewes, Cosin and Wren, were well 
known as the loyal friends and followers of Laud, and he 
undoubtedly shared their views on this question. For obvi- 
ous reasons we have confined our quotations to the writings 
of men of this school of Churchmanship. They certainly 
are the men best fitted to help us in distinguishing be- 
tween true and false Catholicity. If with one voice they 
condemn a practice, and brand it as ** foreign and danger- 
ous," then we may be sure it has no claim to be con- 
sidered in any sense of the words a part of our Catholic 
heritage. 

During the past forty years a few voices have been 
heard defending the practice among us, but one by one these 
voices have ceased to be heard among us, and are employed 
in defending another system. No better proof that this 
practice is a *' foreign custom and of dangerous conse- 
quence," can be demanded than the simple fact that its 
prominent advocates in the past have left us^ one by one, 
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and sought a more congenial resting place in the hosom of 
the Church of Rome. 

"There is," says the ** Church Times," **a tiny section of 
the High Church school which assumes as an axiom that 
all Roman methods are right and all English wrong." 
With such men it is useless to argue; hut a practice 
which cannot cite in its behalf a single authority in Chris- 
tian Antiquities and Early Liturgies, a single Legislative 
act of the English Church or a single recognized Anglican 
Divine, and which on the contrary is condemned by 
Prayer Rook, Homilies and Canons, by the unanimous 
voice of all our older Divines and by the recognized lead- 
ers of the Oxford Revival, can certainly never impose on 
any one who knows anything about Church antiquities 
and Anglican Theology. On the contrary, by such per- 
sons it will be denounced at once as an impostor, when- 
ever it tries to palm itself off as a Catholic practice. 



PART V. 
Practical Conclusions. 

Here it was the writer's intentioa to briaghis labors to 
a close. It bad formed no part of bis intention to handle 
the subject except as a historical fact and a question of 
liturgical interpretation. His interest in the question 
was due mainly to the fact that the practice seemed to him 
to be advocated in so disingenuous a manner and with so 
little regard for historical truth. The writer has been 
urged, however, to add to this historical statement a few 
words to express his own conclusions and to draw the 
line between the acknowledged rule and the exceptions 
which may be permitted under the rule. This is a hard 
thing to do and it might be wiser for him to leave such a 
task to others. 

There can be no doubt, that while this movement in 
favor of non- communicating attendance was started, and 
has been sustained mainly by extreme men whose views 
of the Eucharist seem to most of us to be not in accord 
with the language of the Prayer Book or the conclusions 
of the great English Divines, but to be taken from the 
Catechism of Trent; yet the movement has commended 
itself to some extent at least to men of a very different 
stamp. The increased attention given to the Holy Com- 
munion and the laudable efPorts made to make this Ser- 
vice the very centre and crowning glory of the Church's ^ 
worship, have led men to ask how we can best bring < 
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home to the hearts and minds of the people the Ibssodb of 
the Feast. To some extent the departure of those not 
minded to receive diminiahes the effect of the Service as 
an object lesson, as showing forth before men, as well as 
before Ood, the one all sufficient Sacrifice. Hence some 
have asked whether it would not be wise to allow all to 
remain. 

Again, the very great increase in the number of com- 
municants in our larger Churches and the desire to bring 
the Feast within the reach of every one bungering and 
thirsting after righteouaneas have led us to multiply 
SWly CommuDLons and to abandon the old rule that 
Not more than one Commuuion should be celebrated 
I any church on any day except Christmas day and 
Day."* Under auch circumstances there most be 
in many parishes devout persona, who, having recoivedat 
early hour, are unwilling at a later service to turn 
their backs on the Altar, and who yet do not wish to re- 
ceive a second time. Witb all deference to so sound a 
theologian as Bp. Moberly, we cannot see why such per- 
sons should not be allowed to remain, and we can see no 
possible harm in their so doing, provided they do not 
itake up the dangerous "notion of quasi-sacramental vir- 
such attendance," so severely reprobated, as we 
have seen, by Keble. Personally, we would go even 
Farther, and allow without question a clergyman to remain 
end take part in the service without communicating, pro- 
vided he haJ received at an earlier hour. 

lathbury. Hist, of Prayer ]3oofc, p. 31. Sbb bIbo the eicel- 

leat and manly article in the '' Ohnrcli Eclectic " for September, 

1887. It IB one of themoatthonghtfal and echolorly coutributionB 

the Bobjeot. It is Bigaed "J. H. K." and is, wb presume, from 

a well known in the Church and loved and honored by many 

OB IB a dear friend. 
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We do not believe that even a rule, resting on the uni- 
versal practice of the first five centuries, and recomm end- 
ed to us by the formularies of our Church and the teach- 
ing of her best divines, must be regarded as a cast-iron 
rule, admitting of no individual exception. Circumstan- 
ces alter cases. We are living in an age when the Church 
must adapt herself, as she has done in tbe past, to the 
needs of the people, whenever she can do so without sac- 
rificing Bible truth and Catholic practice. 

We have read with the greatest interest and the utmost 
sympathy Mr. Going's account of his services and the suc- 
cess which has crowned his eflForts to make all those who 
remained communicants. O, si sic omnes I But what 
shall we say of the notorious fact that in many parishes 
the young and old alike are encouraged to present them- 
selves every Sunday at the early Celebration and to assist 
at the Service, while they are at the same time strongly 
discouraged from receiving oftener than once a month, 
at the outside, and in some cases at least are taught, that 
the Church only expects her children to come three times 
a year to the Altar ? 

In some parishes the laity are actually not given any 
opportunity to receive at the mid-day service, but are 
taught that it is both their privilege and their duty to re- 
main to assist at the sacrifice and to worship Christ pres- 
ent under the form of bread and wine. We are remind- 
ed of a curious bit of ritual in Boston. There in one con- 
gregation the elements are no longer given to the people. 
Instead of this the bread and wine are placed on a table 
before the congregation, and tbe people look at them, and 
sing, and pray. When the radical Unitarian does this, 
we are shocked at what seems to us such an utter travesty 
of Christ^s ordinance; but when a similar use is intro- 
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duced in our churches we are assured that this is Catholic 
I^hurch man ship. 

The danger seems to lie just here. Unscrupulous men 
lake advantage of the exception to set at naugbt the rule. 
They teach the people that they not only can, but ought 
to separate the Sacrifice from tbe Communion, hoth in 
thought and act. They urge alt to remain, "at first as a 
kind of inferior worship, to be ultimately brought to the 
higher standard of actual communion; but at length as 
itself the very ideal of ordinary worship, ihe substitute 
for which of a form of common prayer is held to account 
for the absence of reverencein our congregations.''* Yet 
the Sacrament, *' As the Memorial of a Death and noth< 
ing more is absolutely meaningless. As a commemora- 
tion of death conquered by life, as a means of participat- 
in the benefits of a Sacrifice offered by a risen Lord' 
Rt once God and Man, it is fraught with a momentoua 
signifjcance, and reconciles the phenomena of the past 
with those of tlie present."! 

As Bishop Wordsworth has well said, "The reception 
of that Holy Sacrament is the paramount duty and privi- 
lege to be recognized therein and is es.sential to the deriva- 
tion of any benefit from it,''t Bp. Andrewes says em- 
phatically that "these two sides of the Sacrament, (the 
fiacri£ceand the Communion) having been thus instituted 
by the Lord together and at one time, cannot be separated 
by men, nor can they, by the negligence of the people or 
Mie avarice of tbe priests, be torn one from the olher."S 

* Hftddtm'B BemaiuB, p. 133, 

f Evidential Value of tbe Hoi; Encbaciat. Mnclear, f. 314. 

1 Wordiwortb's Miwollaniei', II,, p. 144, 

g Andrewes. Answer to Bellanninp. Gap, H, p, 250, 
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Even Canon Carter, so well known for his extreme 
views, might teach some among us a more Churchly mode 
of expressing themselves. Having distinguished the three 
features in the Eucharist, the Sacrifice, the Participation, 
and the Self-ohlation, he adds, ** Participation follows in 
order that the accepted life of the true Lamh of God may 
enter within us, and hecome our own life. Participation 
in the Sacrifice is that which completes the sacrifice, the 
intended purpose and proper end of its being oflFered. 
. . . The partaking is the turning point of the com- 
pleted grace. We sacrifice in order that we may partici- 
pate.''''* 

No, we cannot separate the Sacrifice from the Com- 
munion. They belong together. The Bishop of Albany 
has well said, **The rule stands: and stands by Divine 
Institution, by Catholic usage, by the plain intention of 
our Book of Common Prayer. And the exceptions only 
prove it. And the Theological logic, or the logical The- 
ology, which are phases of self-conceit and self-will: 
which, as Canon Liddon well says, ** infer conclusion from 
conclusion and project new assumptions as if they were 
new premises," is treading upon most dangerous ground. 
Any habit formed by lay people or encouraged by the 
Clergy to attend celebrations often, with the idea of Sac- 
ramental benefit or spiritual advantage, is a violation not 
merely of the Church's rule, but of the Divine Law." f 

Such barren presence is, as Haddan well says, *'a plain 
disobedience of a plain command of our Lord^ quite as 
much, though not as defiantly, as the absolute withdrawal 
from Church can be." 

* Canon T. T. Garter. Lent Lectures, p. 351. 

t Address to Convention of the Diooese of Albaity, 1887. 
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Finally the plea, that by such a departure From Christ's 
words and primitive practice we enhance the dignity of 
the Service, and add to the honor of the Sacrament, wUl 
not stand handling. It is best met by Dr. Litlledale's 
indignaut answer to the Romanist's similar plea in behalf 
of Commiuiion in one kind: 

These excuses will not stand inquiry. First of all as 
regards the alleged desire to show jfrealer reverence to 
the Blessed Sacrament. ... It cannot be alleged 
•that the saints, doctors and martyrs of the ancient Church 
as solicitous for ita honor as the Latin Cletgy of 
the 12tli and loth centuries, yet they never adopted such 
a precaution. But there is higher ground than that to 
take. Christians must confess that our Lord as G-cd tcre- 
all the consequences which would flow from the 
terms of His Institution, and freely willed to abide them. 
Theiefope any attempt to save His Sacrament from dis- 
honor by endeavoring lo alter His will is to incur His 
Bt«rn reprimand to St. Peter for exactly similar conduct."* 
With such ringing words as these we leave our subject. 
The endeavor to substitute a weekly celebration for the 
weekly Communion, and the teaching men to seek through 
a sight of the elements, what is promised only to the 
f&ithful rtcipieut of those elements, are two of the worst 
signs of that drift of our age, which is putting the appeal 
O men's tastes and fancies in place of the appeal to their 
nteltect and conBcieuce. Spectacular worship leads in- 
iritably to intellectual deterioration. While the novelty 
non-comniunicating attendance may increase the 
lumber of nominal communicants, but no one who heeds 
he voice of history can help foreseeing its inevitable re- 
• Litlled alt's Plain ReaeonB agaiott joining the Cbnri h of Bou e' 
880. p. 77. 
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suit ia the decrease of actual communicants and the low- 
ering of the moral standard. That has been the result in 
other communions, and that must be its result among us. 
To us the Blessed Lord says, '*Take, eat," and His in- 
spired Disciple tells us, *' As often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's death." And 
the reason of this is obvious, for it is only by eating and 
drinking that we can show that death in its fulness, for 
thus and thus only we proclaim the fact that Christ is the 
Bread of Life as well as the one Sacrifice for sin ; in other 
words, that He not only died for us, but is also **our 
Spiritual Food and Sustenance in that holy Sacrament." 
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